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™ TOPICS OF THE DAY ™ 





COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S DECLARATION OF FAITH 


HETHER HAILING IT, with the Pittsburg Leader 

(Ind.), as ‘‘a new Declaration of Independence,” or 

denouncing it, with the New York World (Ind. Dem.), 
as “‘a charter of demagogy,” a ‘‘repudiation of the principles 
upon which American institu- 
- tions were established,” practi- 
eally all the editors seem to agree 
that Colonel Roosevelt’s speech 
before the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention amounts to such an 
attack upon President Taft’s 
theories of government as will 
make irrepressible the ecénflict 
now seething in the Republican 
party. ‘‘This speech was not to 
the Columbus Convention, but to 
the Chicago Convention next 
June,”’ says The World. ‘People 
everywhere will regard it as his 
platform for the Presidency,” 
says the New York Evening Post 
(Ind.), which adds that ‘‘the 
only alternative is to suppose, by 
the sharp contest in the Repub- 
lican party which he knows it 
will provoke, he hopes to make 
the election of a Democratic 
President certain.’”” The same 
anti-Roosevelt paper declares 
that the aim of the speech is “‘to 
place Mr. Roosevelt at the head 
of the radicals of all parties,”’ 
as well as of the Republican 
Progressives. 

The New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.), which interprets his 
words as a plea for ‘‘absolute 
popular rule, without check or 
hindrance,’ remarks that ‘‘but 
for the abiding faith we have in 
the common sense of the Amer- 
ican people, this speech by an ex-President of the United 
States would be alarming, it would be appalling.’’ ‘‘We should 
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So he tells the seven Republican governors who ask him to run, 
and he assures them that he ‘‘ will adhere to this decision until the 
Convention has exprest its preference.”’ 


feel that at length our institutions were endangered,” The Times 
goes on to say, were it not for the conviction that ‘‘ Mr. Roosevelt 
has gone far beyond any point to which a majority or anything 
like a majority of the American people can follow him.”’ Acecord- 
ing to the Washington corre- 
spondent of another anti-Roose- 
velt paper, the New York Sun 
(Ind.), ‘‘even the more radical 
of the Progressives in Congress 
acknowledge that the Colonel’s 
utterances are distasteful to the 
lawyers among the Republican 
insurgents, and that it may take 
considerable time to bring them 
around to a 
Roosevelt 


the 
The 


same dispatch quotes a conserv- 


support of 
propaganda.” 


ative Progressive Senator as say- 
ing that such a speech ‘‘made a 
man feel like going away to the 
mountains for a long rest.” 

On the other hand, the pre- 
Roosevelt - Washington 
(Ind.) hails the address as 
“‘epochal,’”” and declares that 
‘‘never has Roosevelt imprest 
so forcibly as in this speech the 
realization that his chosen work 
is, like that of Lincoln, one of 
emancipation.””’ ‘The rugged 
figure of Roosevelt, aflame with 
courage and conviction as the 
champion of the people them- 
selves, never stood out bigger and 
bolder,’”’ exclaims this Washing- 
ton paper, which goes on to say: 


Times 


“The two notable political 
utterances of this year are the 
Taft speech on Lincoln’s birth- 
day, and that of Roosevelt 
to-day. 

‘‘Taft denounced the Progressives as ‘neurotics.’ Roosevelt 
presents their case, summons Lincoln to sustain him in it, 
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accepts full responsibility for the most Vigorous statement of 
Progressive demands, and rests his case with the people upon it. 
‘**Roosevelt forward, Taft backward.” 


The key-note of the speech, remarks the New York Evening 
Mail (Prog. Rep.), is ‘“‘the desirability of securing a complete 
degree of responsiveness to the popular will in legislatures and 
in the courts,’’ and in the whole address ‘‘there is not a shadow 
of the distrust of the people unfortunately entertained by some 
of our highest-placed statesmen.’’ To, quote further: 


‘‘The ex-President does not repeat himseli, but starts out 
where he left off at Osawatomie, and advances to a further field 
OE OPORTOHS, 5. «6 6 3 

“Things will move forward in this country on the basis of 
this remarkable address. It is 
vital and dynamic. It affords 
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trolling wages, fours of labor, and monopoly prices”; that 
“it is both futile and mischievous to correct the evils of big 
business by an attempt to restore business conditions as they 
were in the middle of the last century’’; and that ‘‘it is absurd 
to endeavor to regulate business by means of long-drawn-out 
lawsuits.” 

But it is in his views concerning the relations between the 
people and the judiciary that Colonel Roosevelt clashes most 
violently with President Taft, who recently warned a gathering 
of his brother lawyers that ‘‘we are called upon now, we of the 
bar, to say whethér we are going to protect the institution of 
the judiciary, and continue it independent of the majority, or 
of all the people.”’ In his Columbus speech the Colonel makes 

the following allusion to this 





a platform broad enough and 
firm enough for all men and 
women of progressive ideas to 
stand upon. It enunciates prin- 
ciples fit to animate a campaign 
that will ring with the enthusi- 
asms of 1840 or 1860. It is a 
fitting watchword for a period of 
decisive action.” 


The issue is joined between 
Colonel Roosevelt and President 
Taft, and ‘‘Colonel Roosevelt is 
compelled in common honesty to 
lead those who agree with him,” 
declares the New York Ameri- 
can (Dem.), which goes on to say: 


“Tt remains to be seen whether 
there abides in the Republican 
East enough of political virtue, or 
enough of the spirit of popular 
government, to repudiate the 
Bourbonism of Taft for the more 
popular ideas of Roosevelt. 

‘Social and industrial liberty, 
to be achieved through the new- 
est and most approved agencies 
of a popular democratic govern- 
ment, is the issue on which Colonel Roosevelt will oppose the ultra- 
reactionary of the White House....... 

“‘In this Columbus speech Roosevelt has abandoned the 
personal policies of Roosevelt Tyrannus and has enunciated 
the progressive principles of the thoughtful and sincere element 
of his party and of the people. He has planted his standard 
at the head of the great progressive movement of the country. 
He has declared the doctrines of that movement and offered 
himself as the leader of the Progressives, not on his principles, 
but on their principles. 

“Tf he should be recognized as the leader of the Republican 
Progressives, he will become at once a formidable figure, leading, 
within his party at least, the truest American spirit of the day.” 





In this remarkable declaration of faith in the people Colonel 
Roosevelt states that ‘‘we Progressives believe that the people 
have the right, the power, and the duty to protect themselves 
and their own welfare; that human rights are supreme over 
all other rights; that wealth should be the servant, not the 
master, of the people”; that ‘‘we hold it a prime duty of the 
people to free our Government from the control of money in 
polities’; and that ‘‘for this purpose we advocate, not as ends 
in themselves, but as weapons in the hands of the people, all 
governmental devices which will make the representatives of 
the people more easily and certainly responsible to the people’s 
will.””, Among these weapons he commends the short ballot, 
direct nominations, the direct election of Senators, the ini- 
tiative and referendum, the recall of judges ‘‘as a last resort,” 
and the reeall of judicial decisions. 

On the subject of ‘‘big business” he says that we should not 
fear, if necessary, to ‘‘bring regulation to the point of con- 





CURING THE LIMP! (?) 
If the left hind leg offend you, cut it off. 
— Darling in the New York Globe. 


statement: 


‘‘Many eminent lawyers _ be- 
lieve, and sometimes assert, that 
the American people are not 
fitted for popular government, 
and that it is necessary to keep 
the judiciary ‘independent of the 
majority or of all the people.’ I 
take absolute issue with all who 
hold such a position. I regard it 
as a complete negation of our 
whole system of government. . .. 
I believe with all my heart that 
the American people are fit for 
complete self-government.” 


Of the recall of judges, that 
device so abhorrent to President 
Taft, Colonel Roosevelt says: 


“‘The judge is just as much the 
servant of the people as any 
other official. . . . The question 
of applying the recall in any 
shape is one of expediency 
merely. Each community hasa 
right to try the experiment for 
itself in“whatever shape it pleases. 
. . . I do not believe in adopting 
the recall [of judges] save as a 
last resort. . . . But either the recall will have to be adopted 
or else it will have to be made much easier than it now is to 
get rid, not merely of a bad judge, but of a judge who, how- 
ever virtuous, has grown so out of touch with social needs and 
facts that he is unfit longer to render good service on the bench.” 








Colonel Roosevelt then urges a still further step toward 
popular rule in ‘‘the recall of judicial decisions,’ applied to 
the decisions of a State court on a constitutional question. 
To quote: 


‘“‘When a judge decides a constitutional question, when he 
decides what the people as a whole can or can not do, the people 
should have the right to recall that decision if they think it 


“Tf the courts have the final say-so on all legislative acts, 
and if no appeal ean lie from them to the people, then they are 
the irresponsible masters of the people. 

“The only tenable excuse for such a position is the frank 
avowal that the people lack sufficient intelligence and morality 
to be fit to govern themselves, In other words, those who take 
this position hold that the people have enough intelligence to 
frame and adopt a constitution, but not enough intelligence 
to apply and interpret the constitution which they have them- 
selves made....... 

“T do not say that the people are infallible. But I do say 
that our whole history shows that the American people are 
more often sound in their decisions than is the case with any 
of the governmental bodies to whom, for their own convenience, 
they have delegated portions of their power.” 


“The recall of judicial decisions is, if possible, even more: 
obnoxious to President Taft than the recall of judges,’’ writes 
the Washington correspondent of the New York Times, and the 
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New York Sun agrees editorially that it is ‘‘more dangerous by 
far.’ ‘‘The Roosevelt plan,’’ says The. Sun, ‘“‘purposes to 
establish on the street-corners and elsewhere a higher court 
of law, the Court of the Crowd, with supreme jurisdiction.” 
The same paper, which regards this as ‘‘the craziest proposal 
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OF COURSE, IF IT COMES TO THIS— 
—Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


that ever emanated either from himself or from any other 
statesman since the organization of our Government by law,” 
adds ironically: 


“But why except the Supreme Court of the United States 


. from the operation of Colonel Roosevelt’s plan for popular 


jurisdiction over questions of law? This exemption, we must 
frankly admit, is the only flaw in an otherwise perfectly con- 
sistent proposal of revolution.” 


The Philadelphia Record (Dem.) discounts the Colonel's 
address with the remark that ‘‘the majority of the people had 
their way before Theodore Roosevelt was born, and they will 
be governing the country long after the curious delusion that 
he is the prophet of a political millennium shall have faded from 
the minds of his fevered followers,’ and the New York Call 
(Socialist) derides the speech as a ‘‘ democratic bargain-counter.” 
The Boston Advertiser (Rep.) makes the surprizing discovery 
that ‘‘on the whole, ex-President Roosevelt in his Ohio speech 
has taken definite sround on the side of President Taft, as 
against those ‘Progressives’ who condemn Mr. Taft as ‘reac- 
tionary,’’’ adding unblushingly: ‘‘If the principles enunciated 
by the ex-President deserve support, then President Taft should 
at once have the support of all Republicans.’””’ The New York 
Tribune (Rep.) also endeavors to minimize the disruptive nature 
of the Colonel’s words. 


Noting the repugnance with which such conservative papers 
as the New York Sun, World, Times, and Evening Post regard 
Colonel Roosevelt’s suggestions, the New York Globe (Rep.) 
turns to history for its comment. To quote: 


‘“The chorus—the same chorus that we hear to-day—brought 
its lungs to bear against Jefferson. He was feared and denounced. 
Yet the democratization of our institutions, as Jefferson advised, 
occurred. Then the chorus shouted against Jackson, who repre- 
sented the idea that the vight to govern was not the exclusive 
franchise of the so-called well-born, and that a frontiersman 
might know as much about essentials as a gentleman in a 
powdered wig. Jackson was feared and abused. It made no 
difference. Then the chorus shrieked against Lincoln, who 
was more of a democrat than either Jefferson or Jackson. He 
was a subverter of institutions, an attacker of courts, an assuiler 
of property rights, a mob-leader, ete. But things went on. It 
may be predicted that they will continue to go on—that there 
will be a more complete realization of the dream of democracy.”’ 
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ECONOMIZING ON THE ARMY AND NAVY 
"| = CLASH between an irresistible Democratic zeal for 


economy and the immovable necessity for army and 

navy appropriations is not expected to bring about 
such dire results as when, in a similar case thirty-five years ago, 
army officers and men went without any pay until the following 
session. Nevertheless, the refusal of the Democratic caucus 
to line up for the usual two-battle-ship program, and the passage 
by the House of the Hay Bill, with its amendment reducing the 
strength of our cavalry force, may be serious enough to provide 
an “‘issue”’ in the coming campaign. 

With the expected editorial praise of such vigilance at the 
Treasury gate there come the less welcome attacks upon the 
patriotism, wisdom, good faith, and consistency of the House 
Democrats, and even eloquent expressions of disappointment 
from several party organs. True, earnest peace-advocates share 
the ‘‘equanimity’’ with which the Dallas News (Ind.) con- 
templates ‘‘the prospect of not having the customary addition 
of two battle-ships to our Navy,” and are ‘“‘sure the country will 
be quite as safe from invasion” without them. Indeed, adds the 
Texas daily, ‘‘a failure at this particular juncture to provide 
for the customary two battle-ships would fall in harmoniously 
and psychologically with the efforts which are being made to 
enter into arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France.” 
We could thus ‘‘make out of the halt in our naval program 
some evidence of the sincerity of our profession that we prefer 
law to gunpowder as a means of adjusting international differ- 
ences.”” Furthermore, certain Democratic and independent 
journals congratulate the rulers in the lower House on thus 
making good their professions of economy. Coupled with 
their action in killing the ‘‘pork barrel’’ Public Buildings Bill, 
the drastic reduction in naval expenditures will, in the opinion 
of the Springfield Republican (Ind.), ‘‘go far toward restoring 
the credit which they lost by the Sherwood Pension Bill,” and 
‘the event may be taken as adding weight to the belief that 
this is to be a Democratic year.” 

But the critics are louder, and they range from such inter- 

















AN OLD FRIEND. 
—Culver in the Los Angeles Express. 


ested officials as Secretary Meyer, and ‘‘service’’ journals like 
The Navy (Washington), The Army and Navy Register (Wash- 
ington), and The Army and Navy Journal (New York), to a host 
of Republican papers, of all shades of regularity, of which the 
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Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia Press and Inquirer, New York 
Tribune, Cincinnati Times-Star, and Minneapolis Journal are 
representative, and to a 1.umber of journals quite free from 
Republican sympathies, including the New York American (Ind. 
Dem.), Times (Ind. Dem.), and Sun (Ind.), Philadelphia Record 
(Ind. Dem.), Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) and Citizen (Dem.), 
New Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.), and Washington Post 
(Ind.). Denunciations of such an ‘‘attempt to cripple the na- 
tional defense,’’ and characterizations of the Democratic ‘‘econ- 
omy” as ‘‘suicidal,’”’ ‘‘insincere,’’ mere ‘political claptrap”’ 
appear in many Republican journals. 

Their arguments generally are much the same as those made 
by the Secretary of the Navy, who declares that with the ‘‘neu- 
trality of the Canal’’ to maintain and the Monroe Doctrine to 
enforce, we must have a navy. A navy means dreadnoughts, 
because ‘‘the dreadnought type is the war-ship of the present 
day.’”’ ‘‘Even with a continuous program of two battle-ships 
a year, the United States would fall a little behind its present 
effective strength, for the reason that in another year four of 
our battle-ships built during the same period will become non- 
effective.” If the Democrats wanted ‘‘real economy”’ they 
should have ‘‘had the courage” to abolish the unnecessary 
navy yards, which would have reduced ‘‘the expenditure of 
money in certain districts,’ but would have saved ‘‘an outlay, 
not merely for one year, as in the ease of refusal to appropriate 
for battle-ships, but for years to come, and without decreasing 
the efficiency of the Navy.” 

The Washington correspondents admit that the caucus action 
may be reversed and that at least one new battle-ship may be 
authorized. Even if this is not done, the House Naval Com- 
mittee will recommend an unusual number of auxiliaries and 
smaller fighting craft. This program is defended by several 
Congressmen as wise even from the military standpoint, and 
a needed step toward a better-balanced and less topheavy navy. 
But this The Navy ealls ‘‘absurd’’— 


“It is well recognized that we have not enough auxiliaries; 
but because we have not enough auxiliaries, does not make 
that we have enough battle-ships. 

‘‘Suppose we had but half as many battle-ships and were 
proportionately weak in auxiliaries: would weakness in the 
comparatively easily provided auxiliary be a valid reason 
for failing to provide the necessary battle-ships—which, to 
be provided, must be built—they can not be bought or 
smnrovised. . . ... ... 

“The strength of the Navy is, after all, measured by its battle- 
ships. - Take these away and there isno Navy. Reduce their 
number, and you weaken the national defense. The failure in past 
years to provide for the necessary force of cruisers, destroyers, 
submarmes, and auxiliaries to give us a well-balanced fleet is 
no excuse for neglecting, at this critical juncture, the provision 
of battle-ships needed to maintain our fighting strength.” 


Among the prominent Democratic papers which have no 
patience with the ‘‘senseless and costly two-battle-ship pro- 
gram,’’ we note the Atlanta Journal, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Birmingham Age-Herald, and Fall River Globe, while the Repub- 
lican St. Paul Pioneer Press and Spokane Spokesman-Review 
voice similar sentiments. The New York Evening Post even 
thinks that this country ought ‘‘to return as speedily as possible 
to the conditions between 1870 and 1890, when we had only 
ships enough to do police duty and represent us abroad, and yet 
were never threatened or insulted or in any way interfered with.” 

When the Army Appropriation Bill was finally passed by the 
House, it contained a number of provisions making radical 
changes in the army organization. Two of these, cutting the 
number of cavalry regiments from fifteen to ten, and lengthening 
the term of enlistment from three to five years, were opposed 
by the President, the Secretary of War, and the Chief of Staff, 
General Wood. 

On the other hand, as the New York Hwening Post reminds 
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the President and the party newspapers, ‘‘under Mr. Hay’s 
leadership the House Democrats have voted three of the most 
far-reaching and desirable military reforms that have been sug- 
gested since the Civil War.’’ These, as The Post enumerates 
them, are the ‘‘consolidation of the three supply departments 
into one”; ‘‘the consolidation of the Adjutant-General’s and 
Inspector-General’s departments with the General Staff,” which 
“is a great step toward the simplification of the service”’; and 
the creation of a general service corps, which ‘‘has been the 
dream of the Army for years.” 

A personal touch is given to the discussion of army changes 
by the retirement of Adjutant-General Ainsworth after his 
alleged ‘‘insubordinate and improper” language had brought 
about his suspension from office. On the matter of the term of 
enlistment and other points of difference General Ainsworth is 
said to have sided with leaders in Congress rather than with his 
own superiors. 

The elimination of a number of army posts, and most of the 
other provisions intended to promote economy and efficiency 
in the Army, are generally praised by the daily press and the 
service papers. Reduction of the cavalry force, however, is 
strongly condemned by such journals as the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.), Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.), St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat (Rep.), and Washington Post (Ind.). Both the Army Bill 
and the Navy Bill, it must be remembered, are likely to undergo 
more or less radical changes before reaching the President; 
hence speculations on their final fate are somewhat premature. 





THE NEW SUPREME-COURT JUSTICE 


T IS AN OFFICIAL acknowledgment of the merits of 
| ‘Jersey justice,” thinks one editor, when the President 

chooses for the Federal Supreme Court the man who holds 
the highest place in the fabric of the New Jersey judiciary, and the 
presumption is that Justice Harlan’s place is suitably filled. In 
striking contrast to the wide-ranging discussion of the merits of 
previously rumored appointees, notably Justice Hook and Secre- 
tary Nagel, came Mr. Taft’s unexpected appointment of Chan- 
cellor Mahlon Pitney. The method is greeted with manifest ap- 
proval by several papers. The President, observes the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.), ‘‘did not hang up Judge Pitney’s name in 
the newspapers, to be made a target of for days and weeks, but 
quietly satisfied himself of the judge’s fitness and then promptly 
sent his nomination to the Senate.» This, adds The Evening 
Post, ‘‘is obviously the way in which Presidents should always 
do the thing.’’ Yet this very fact is in good part responsible for 
the brevity and reserve on the part of newspaper critics of the 
appointment. There seems to be little to awaken either en- 
thusiasm or resentment. Some fault has been found with 
Chancellor Pitney’s labor decisions. Aside from this, however, 
the nearest approach to hostile comment which we have dis- 
covered in editorial columns comes from the New York Press 
(Prog. Rep.), which has no more to say ‘‘offhand”’ than ‘‘that 
it does not seem as if the choice of a former corporation lawyer 
from the State which has mothered so many monopolies would 
give to the Supreme Court what was taken from it when Justice 
Harlan disappeared.” 

Praises of the President's choice seem to be based upon per- 
sonal grounds and Chaneellor Pitney’s unimpeachable judicial 
record in New Jersey. Several papers, the New York Sun 
(Ind.) among them, point out that he is the first native Jersey- 
man to sit in our highest tribunal. The last appointee from 
New Jersey was born in New York—Justice Joseph P. Bradley, 
named by President Grant in 1870. The present appoint- 
ment, as the New York Tribune (Rep.) points out, gives the 
Third Cirecuit—comprizing New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware—its first representation since the retirement of Justice 
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Shiras in 1903. The appointment is held to be ‘‘unexception- 
able”? by Republican dailies like the New York Tribune, Boston 
Transcript, Pittsburg Dispatch, Springfield Union, and Phila- 
delphia Telegraph, and by such conservative journals as the 
Detroit Free Press (Ind.) and New York Sun, Times (Ind. 
Dem.), and Evening Post (Ind.) In New Jersey the Democratic 
Governor wires the new appointee to the Supreme Court: 
““You measure up to it.””. And within his own Republican party 
the promoted jurist hears equally warm congratulatory phrases 
from the decidedly progressive Jersey City Journal and the care- 
fully regular Paterson Call. The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) thus 
justifies its faith in the new Supreme Court justice: 

“Chancellor Pitney has been on the bench for a decade. He 
has held one of the most responsible and exacting positions 
known to American jurisprudence. , New Jersey has retained the 
ancient jurisdiction of the English 
chancellor. Its chancellor has 
been called on—since a large num- 
ber of industrial corporations have 
been created and organized under 
the laws of New Jersey—to pass 
on an unusual number of cases 
affecting the powers, the responsi- 
bilities, and the limitations of great 
combinations under their charters. 

‘‘This experience equips Chan- 
cellor Pitney to consider vital 
questions relating to industrial cor- 
porations, as they come before the 
Supreme Court. ...... 

“‘He adds to the Court a man 
specially trained in equity princi- 
ples and procedure. The Sherman 
Antitrust Act relies for its enforce- 
ment on equity proceedings and 
he has had in his practise and his 
judicia! career a wider experience 
in equity jurisdiction than most, 
if not any, of his associates.” 

It does not, of course, escape 
editorial notice that this is Mr. 
Taft’s fifth appointment to the Su- 
preme Bench, making a majority 
of the Court, and that this change 
has taken place within less than 
three years. This record, notes 
the New York World (Dem.), ‘‘has 
not been equaled in a like space of 
time since Washington,” and “ has 
not been equaled by another Pres- 
ident in any space of time save by 
Washington, Jackson, and Lin- 
coln.”” This opposition paper willingly concedes that the re- 
constituted Court has gained in unity and in harmony with 
changing conditions and that “it is the greatest monument 
President Taft has yet built to his administration.”’ 

Union-labor opposition to Justice Pitney seems to be based 
upon certain decisions affecting the boycott. He declares 
himself ‘‘not an enemy to labor,’ calls attention to the 
fact that certain utterances attributed to him were made by his 
father or his associates, and observes: ‘‘The public frequently 
makes the mistake of taking a legal decision based upon a 
peculiar or individual set of facts and giving it a general, sweep- 
ing application neither intended nor implied.’’ The New York 
Call (Soe.) is, however, certain that ‘‘ Pitney, in every turn and 
twist, may be expected to be on the side of the big interests as 
opposed to the working class.” 

Chancellor Mahlon Pitney, we learn from Who’s Who, is 54 
years old, having been born in Morristown, N. J., in 1858. He 
is a graduate of Princeton, in Woodrow Wilson’s class, 1879; 
was admitted to the bar in 1882; was a Republican member of 
the national House of Representatives from 1895 to 1899; was 





MAHLON PITNEY, 


The jurist selected by President Taft to fill Justice Harlan’s 
place on the Supreme Bench. 
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a member of the New Jersey State Senate, 1899 to 1901; became 
associate justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court in 1901, and 
left that bench to become Chancellor of the State in 1908. He 
is married and has three children. 





THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 
UPHELD 


VEN EDITORS agreeing with Senator Sutherland’s 
is characterization of the initiative, referendum, and recall 
as ‘‘a triple-headed delusion and confusion,’’ heartily 
concur in the Supreme Court’s refusal to interfere with Oregon’s 
initiative and referendum laws, while the more radical press 
exult that the way is now clear for the further spread of ‘‘ direct 
legislation.”” The Court, as cer- 
tain conservative papers ‘are par- 
ticularly anxious to observe, had 
nothing to say on the merits of the 
methods involved. A_ telephone 
company operating in Oregon had, 
it will be remembered, protested 
against paying a tax levied under a 
law enacted by the initiative proc- 
ess. The State courts decided 
against the company and appeal 
was taken to the Federal Supreme 
Court. The main argument of the 
complainant was that the initiative- 
and-referendum amendments to the 
Oregon State constitution were in 
violation of that provision of the 
Federal constitution which declares 
that ‘‘the United States shall guar- 
antee to every State in this Union 
a republican form of government.” 
The contention was, as the New 
York Times sums it up, ‘‘that the 
republican form of government must 
be a representative government, 
and that when laws are made by 
the people through the initiative- 
and-referendum process, the gov- 
ernment is no longer republican, 
but is a pure democracy.”’ Without 
even passing upon this argument 
the Court, in the decision read by 
Chief Justice White, denies its own 
jurisdiction, saying that the right to decide whether or not 
a State government is republican is political, not judicial, that 
it lies with Congress and is exercised when that body recog- 
nizes.the Senators and Representatives from a State. 

The Supreme Court’s explicit declaration against its own 
usurpation of the legislative prerogative seems to the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger and the New York World to be a conclusive 
answer to those whose chief indictment of the present political 
order is that the courts are given to usurping non-judicial 
powers. It is in this belief, notes the New York paper, ‘‘that 
the recall of judges chiefly finds its nourishment.’’ But our 
highest judicial tribunal at least, continues The World, ‘‘is not 
striving to usurp power” and ‘‘is not disposed to encroach 
upon either State autonomy or the other branches of the Federal 
Government.” And The Public Ledger comments: 

‘‘The popular will is not interfered with, and, despite the roars 
of the demagogs against the Supreme Court, it appears that the 
people of a State, in so far as the judicial power is concerned, 
may have the widest latitude. . . . The Oregon decision seems 
to have taken a great deal of ammunition from the demagogs.”’ 


It is interesting to the Springfield Republican to find that 
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§‘the old constitution of the fathers, after all, is the best pro- 
tector the initiative and referendum now has.’ The more 
conservative papers take their flings at ‘‘such schemes,” but 
admit that the people of the various States have an undoubted 
right to experiment with 
them. As the New York 
Journal of Commerce remarks, 
‘they will probably prove 
failures as an improvement 
in republican government, 
but it is not worth while 
trying to prevent the experi- 
ment.”” Tho the New York 
Times ean not see that ‘‘the 
principle of destroying repre- 
sentative institutions and 
setting up what is called 
direct government in their 
place gains’? any ‘‘strength 
or sanction from this opin- 
on,” the Baltimore Sun says: 


“As a dozen common- 
wealths have adopted the 
new legislative method in 
one form or another, Congress 
is not likely to attempt to 
take action. against any State 
where it is now in effect or 
one that sées: fit. to adopt it. 
The Oregon détision is taken 
as covering similar cases, now 
pending, affecting California, 
Montana, Utah, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Arizona, South 
Dakota, Missouri, Arkansas, and Maine. The praetical effect 
of the decision is to remove immediate obstacles to the operation 
of the initiative and referendum and will be hailed by advocates 
as a virtual, if not conclusive, confirmation of the legality of the 
new system.” 





Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 


GEN. PEDRO NEL OSPINA, 

The Colombian Minister at Wash- 
ington. whose suggestion that Secre- 
tary Knox’s visit to his country might 
be ‘“‘inopportune”’ has led to his recall. 


The Supreme Court, in this decision, wrote itself down as 
agreeing with Abraham Lincoln, that ‘‘this country, with its 
institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it,” say the New 
York American and the Pittsburg Leader in almost identical 
phrases: This decision, declares Mr. Hearst’s New York paper, 
‘is a’ rebuke to the President of the United States, who has 
recently insisted that the courts of the country should be so 
established as to be ‘independent of a majority or of all the 
people.’’”’ And in no less sweeping language Colonel Moore’s 
Pittsburg daily asserts that— 


‘‘The Supreme Court has restored the people to power and 
trampled upon the claim of Taft and like reactionaries, that the 
sovereignty of the people is not placed in the people themselves, 
but in some particular form of: party or governmental 
machinery....... 

‘‘The Supreme Court decision should mark an epoch in our 
history. It has opened wide the way for direct legislation and 
actual self-government—government by the people.”’ 


In his opinion, which was handed dow: »bruary 19, the 
Chief Justice pointed out that the arguments of the appellant 
‘each and all’’ proceeded ‘‘upon the theory that the adoption 
of the initiative and referendum destroyed all government 
republican in form in Oregon,”’ and he went on to say: 


““This being so, the contention, if held to be sound, would 
necessarily affect the validity not only of the particular statute 
before us, but of every other statute passed in Oregon since 
the adoption of the initiative and referendum. And, indeed, 
the propositions go further than that, since in the essence they 
assert that there is no government function, legislative or 
judicial, in Oregon, because it can not be assumed, if the proposi- 
tion be well founded, that there is at one and the same time 
one and the same government which is republican in form 
and not of that character.” 
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The proposition of the appellant, moreover, would have 
“‘anomalous and destructive effects upon both the State and 
National governments” and to sanction his doctrine would 
imply the ‘‘inconceivable expansion of the judicial power and 
the ruinous destruction of legislative authority in matters purely 
political.” 





OSPINA’S RUDENESS, AND OURS 
A DISCONCERTING CONCENTRATION of the lime- 


light upon Colombia’s eight-year-old grievance against 

the United States was the first unforeseen and dramatic 
outcome of Secretary Knox’s pilgrimage of love to our Central 
and South American neighbors, and while the diplomatic inci- 
dent is apparently closed by Colombia’s recall of her indiscreet 
Minister at Washington, public interest in the claims so adroitly 
advertised remains. These claims relate to our acquisition of 
the Canal Zone in 1903, in regard to which Colonel Roosevelt, 
who was President at the time, has declared, ‘‘we not only 
did what was technically justifiable, but what we did was 
demanded by every ethical consideration, national and inter- 
national,’ adding, ‘‘we did harm to no one, save as harm is 


done to a bandit by a policeman who deprives him of his chance. 


for blackmail.’’ But on another occasion, it will be remem- 
bered, Mr. Roosevelt informed his hearers that ‘‘I took the 
Canal Zone and let Congress debate; and while the debate 
goes on, the Canal does also.’’ Colonel Roosevelt’s critics in this 
country and in Colombia contend that he acquired the Isthmus 
by violation of treaty obligations with Colombia, that the 
revolution which paved the way for that acquisition was fo- 
mented in the United States, and that Colombia is entitled to 
reparation. Altho these contentions are now the subject of 
investigation by: the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, our 
press was manifesting a very languid interest until General 
Ospina, Colombian Minister to the United States, took charge 
of the spotlight. 

This he did by an unofficial note to our Assistant Secretary of 
State, which he also gave to the press, suggesting that Secretary 
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BUTTERFLIES. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Knox’s proposed visit to his country might be ‘‘inopportune”’ 
until the United States settles the question of arbitrating 
Colombia’s claims against us. In this note he said in part: 


‘‘T shall appreciate it if this, my suggestion, is taken as born 
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IN LITTLE OLD NEW YORK. 
—Bowers in the Jersey City Journal. 
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IN WIDE-AWAKE NEW YORK. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 














NEW YORK AS SEEN FROM NEIGHBORING CITIES. 


of the desire which animates me to avoid any occasion of aggra- 
vating the differences which exist between the two countries, 
and to see the hour arrive when they may be satisfactorily 
settled, to which my country always has been and is now disposed. 

“Nearly three months have elapsed since, in compliance 
with the instructions of my Government, I reiterated (Novem- 
ber 25) to the Government of the United States the demand 
for the arbitration of the existing controversy; and I see myself 
obliged to say, with surprize and mortification, which you will 
doubtless well understand, that up to the present I have not 
had the honor of receiving a reply.” 


He then reminds our State Department that when under 
President Cleveland’s administration this country was ready 
to go to war with Great Britain to compel her to arbitrate a 
boundary dispute over Venezuela, one of our complaints was 
that the British Foreign Office had neglected to reply to a note 
from the United States respecting the matter. Says the General: 

‘Let it be permitted to Colombia, in her weakness, to respect- 


fully and candidly express how hard it is for her to see herself 
subjected to a like treatment.” 


Many of our Independent and Democratic papers are out- 
spoken in their sympathy with General Ospina’s protest, but 
their views are apparently not widely shared by the Republican 
papers, particularly those advocating Colonel Roosevelt’s 
nomination. The New York Globe (Rep.) states the case for 
the United States in the following emphatic terms: 


“The suggestion in the Minister’s letter that this country 
has declined to arbitrate any arbitrable question is, of course, 
nonsense. For years this country has been ready to adjust 
the differences with Colombia in a generous spirit. Not long ago 
a tripartite treaty, to which this country, Panama, and Colombia 


. Were parties, was negotiated. This treaty was signed by the 


Colombian Minister at Washington and was approved by 
Colombia’s President and Foreign Secretary. The Colombian 
Congress refused to ratify it because of an outbreak of anti- 
Americanism.” 

The other side is reflected in the assertion by Representative 
Sulzer (Dem., New York), chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, that the ‘taking of Panama was the result 
of a conspiracy carefully planned and cleverly executed, and 
can not be justified in morals or law.’’ The United States, he 
insists, ‘‘must make reparation for the outrage to the Republic 
of Colombia.’’ Another Democrat, Representative Rainey of 
Illinois, describes our method of acquiring the Canal Zone as 


‘the blackest page in our history as a nation.”” Many Demo- 
cratic and Independent papers remark that Ospina’s rudeness 
in his sharp note is nothing to our rudeness in taking the Canal 
Zone, and the less we say on this subject, the better. 








THUGGERY IN NEW YORK 


4|HE NUMBER of guns in the 
hands of criminals in the 
streets of New York has not 
decreased noticeably since the 
Sullivan law made such posses- 
sion a felony, but the weapons 
of the law-abiding citizens have 
decreased, and some see in 
this fact an explanation of 
New York’s epidemic of hold- 
ups. ‘‘The beneficent action 
of the Sullivan law enables the 
crooks to know that honest 
ay me Mi ray Press Publishing Co. men are without means of pro- 
IN LITTLE OLD NEW YORK. tection,” says a correspondent 
eee in the New York Eve- of the New York Journal of 
Commerce; and the Jersey City 
Journal notes that under this law, ‘‘when the robber and the 
bank-messenger collide, it is an armed man against an unarmed 
man,” with the natural result. Attention to an astounding series 
of robberies was sharply awakened on February .15 by the climax 
of them all, when three daring criminals boarded a taxicab 
containing two bank-messengers, robbed them of $25,000 in 
the heart of the financial district, and sped away in a motor-car 
of theirown. On the same day another band of robbers blew open 
a safe in ‘an Elizabeth Street tenement while one of their number 
kept the crowd back with a revolver; a third gang raided an 
East-side jewelry store but were driven off, while a fourth 
aggregation raided a Brooklyn jeweler’s place and made off 
with a tray of bracelets and pins. Next day a jeweler was 
blackjacked on Thirty-fifth Street, near Broadway, about 
6 p.m. and relieved of a wallet containing $10,000 in gems. 
The police are ‘‘grappling with an outbreak of lawlessness 
which has had no parallel in this city,” declares The Herald; 
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and The World is convinced that the metropolis ‘‘is no safer a 
place than the wildest Wild West.” What is the cause of 


this outbreak of violence? Many, of course, blame the police; 


others censure the Mayor. Says the Brooklyn Eagle: 

‘“Why do these things happen? The answer is that the crim- 
inals no longer fear the police. What John Fiske described, in 
reference to Thomas Hutchinson, as ‘an intense legalism,’ has 
obsessed Mr. Gaynor in his attitude toward the force. The 
Police Commissioner works under the shadow of the Mayor. 
He earries out the latter’s policy implicitly. The lamentable 
consequences are apparent in the reluctance of the police to 
become aggressive and in the disposition of the highwaymen 
and burglars to become nothing else. ..... . 

‘*“What is required is the restoration of confidence, courage, 
and initiative to the force and the relief of its members from the 
apprehension that their official superiors are more solicitous 
to prevent infractions of discipline and invasions of personal 
rights than they are to effeet the suppression of crime through 
the catching of criminals.” 





RAILWAY WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 


F THE BILL drawn up by the Sutherland Committee and 
| strongly approved by President Taft is passed by Congress 

—and editorial predictions say it will be—then hereafter 
compensation for accidental injuries to employees must be 
regarded as a part of the regular cost of carrying on the railroad 
Then, as the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, points out, ‘‘in fixing rates the railroads will be 
permitted to take into account any extra burdens which they 
may be able to show that they have assumed on this account.”’ 
Any increase‘in rates, admits the Philadelphia North American, 
would have to fall upon the public. Nevertheless, this inde- 
fatigable champion of ‘‘the common people” avers that ‘‘in 
the end, the proposed law would mean not a tax, but an economy 
for the whole people.”’ 

Journals of widely different convictions approve the measure. 
To the New York Commercial, which carefully avoids com- 
mitting itself too strongly, the bill does appear ‘‘on its face 
to be an earnest attempt to solve a great economic problem 
to which there are two sides.””. And the Socialist New York Call, 
which in its turn can not feel any great enthusiasm for a merely 
palliative measure advanced by “‘capitalism,” says that “‘if this 
proposal is enacted into law and brings the results expected, 
there can be no denying its beneficial effect upon the railroad 
employees and their families.’’ Similar comment appears else- 
where in the daily press, tho the Brooklyn Eagle is apprehensive 
of ‘‘a fine crop of lawsuits’? when the new law is enforced, and 
the New York Journal of Commerce expatiates at some length on 
the injustice which would be done the employer and the injurious 
economic effect which it thinks would follow its enactment. 

The bill transmitted to Congress with the President’s special 
message last week was drawn up by the Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Commission, consisting of 
Senators Sutherland (Rep., Utah), Chamberlain (Dem., Ore.), 
Representatives Moon (Rep., Pa.), and Brantley (Dem., Ga.), 
and Mr. D. L. Cease, editor of a railroad men’s magazine. 
According to Mr. Taft’s summary of it, 


business in interstate commerce. 


‘*This bill works out in detail a compensation for accidental 
injuries to employees of common carriers in interstate-railroad 
business, on the theory of insuring each employee against the 
results of injury received in the course of the employment, 
without reference to his contributory negligence, and without 
any of the rules obtaining in the common law limiting the 
liability of the employer in such eases. The only case in which 
no compensation is to be allowed by the act is where the injury 
or death of the employee is occasioned by his wilful intention 
to bring about the injury or death of himself or of another, or 
when the injury results from his intoxication while on duty.” 


* There are provisions, moreover— 
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“‘for a medical and hospital service for the injured man, for a 
notice of the injury to the employer, where such notice is not 
obviously given by the accident itself; for the fixing of the 
recovery by agreement; if not by agreement, by an official 
adjuster, to be confirmed by the court, and, if a jury is de 
manded, to be passed on by a jury. The amount of recovery 
is regulated in proportion to the wages received and the more 
or less serious character of the injury where death does not 
ensue, specific provision being made for particular injuries 
in so far as they can be specified. The compensation is to be 
made in the form of annual payments for a number of years 
or for life. The fees to be paid to attorneys are specifically 
limited by the act. The remedies offered are exclusive of any 
other remedies. The statistical investigation seems to show 
that under this act the cost to the railroads would be, perhaps, 
25 per cent. more than the total cost which they now incur.” 


The passage of this law, thinks President Taft, would be 
“one of the great steps of progress toward a satisfactory solution 
of one phase of the controversies between employer and em- 
ployee.”” The doing away with the old rules of liability under 
the common law, such as the much-disecust ‘‘fellow-servant 
doctrine,”’ is mentioned as a valuable feature of this act, whose 
‘great object’’ is ‘‘to secure justice to the weaker party under 
existing modern conditions.”” Another result seems ‘‘hardly 
less important”’ to the President— 


“The administration of justice to-day is clogged in every 
court by the great number of suits for damages for personal 
injury. The settlement of such cases by this system will serve 
to reduce the burden of our courts one-half by taking the cases 
out of court and disposing of them by this short cut.” 


Remembering recent noteworthy decisions in State courts 
adverse to compulsory liability laws, the Philadelphia Record 
nevertheless believes that the drift of judicial opinion is now 
in the other direction. Where State laws conflict, ‘‘inconsistent 
Federal and State laws could not long continue to exist side 
by side,” and ‘“‘the projected Federal enactment would probably, 
therefore, be the precursor of uniform laws on the subject 
throughout the country.” 

Speaking for the opponents of the Sutherland bill in an 
editorial vigorously attacking its ‘‘injustice,”’ the New York 
Journal of Commerce declares that ‘‘the imperfections of the 
existing law and its administration . . . can be corrected with- 
out subverting long-established principles of equal and exact 
justice for both employer and employed, and favoring one at the 
expense of the other.’’ For instance: 


“If the defense of contributory. negligence on the part of 
the person injured or of carelessness or malice of those who work 
with him, is wholly taken away, the employer is subject to 
liability for what is in no way due to his fault and what he 
can not prevent. It may involve serious loss to him as well as 
injury to the employee, and yet he is to be made to pay for it 
while having no redress. This is not equal and exact justice, 
and it outrages the principle of equal rights and equal privileges 
before the law.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


It’s no safer to be in a taxi with money than to be on the street without 
it.—New York World. 

As we understand the situation, one of the Florida Republicans is for 
Taft and the other is for Roosevelt.—Topeka Capital. : : 

THE stockholders of the Mexican companies want to know what became 
of their money. More neurotics.—Philadelphia North American. 

NicuHo.as II. of Russia accrediting an Ambassador to the Republic of 
China is a situation not devoid of ironic meaning.—New York Evening Post. 

IN cutting a $29,000,000 melon, Standard Oil Company of Indiana might 
have shown more consideration for the feelings of Judge Landis.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

As China is to be modernized, and may adopt the English language, it 
would be a good time to reform the spelling of the word queue.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

The Mail for Roosevelt, The Tribune for Taft. 
Republican situation throughout the country. 
the finish of the G. O. P.—Tammany Times. 
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WHERE BRITISH RULE FAILS IN INDIA 


from his brown subjects wherever he went during 

the course of his tour in India, and tho the princes and 
peoples of his Oriental dependency cabled him a message of 
thankfulness on the day of his return to England, yet it must 
not be hastily inferred that Hindustan has been charmed 
by the personality of its Emperor and lured by his largess 
to the point ‘of being lulled into a slumber of satisfaction. 
A casual reading of the press of India promptly dispels 
the feeling that the natives are minded to forget their 
grievances and calm their ‘‘unrest,” abou: which the world 
has read so much during the last six years. But even if one were 
inclined to believe that India’s gratification over the King- 
Emperor’s personal intervention was more than skin-deep, 
the belief would be corrected by the speeches delivered at the 
recent session of the ‘‘Indian National Congress,’’ which has 
been aptly called ‘‘India’s unofficial parliament,’’ and which 
this time gathered from all parts of the land 450 delegates and 
8,000 visitors. Indeed, Pundit Bishen Narayan Dar, the presi- 
dent of the assemblage, whose address gives the key-note of the 
conference, pointed out with great force just where British 
rule fails in India, and set out with clearness that Hindustan 
never will be content until and unless Great Britain gets off 
the backs of the teeming millions of East-Indians. Mr. Dar, a 
barrister-at-law of Lucknow, frankly states that ‘British rule 
in India has its defects and shortecomings—which are neither 
few nor slight,’’ and then calmly goes on to analyze what these 
grave British delinquencies are. According to this publicist: 


‘ke KING GEORGE received tremendous ovations 


“The root-cause of most of our misfortunes ... is the 
growth of an unsympathetic and illiberal spirit in the bureau- 
cracy toward the new-born hopes and ideals of the Indian 
people. While a new India has gradually been rising up, that 
spirit too has been growing, and so the critical situation has 
arisen: on the one hand, the educated classes, filled with new 
knowledge and conscious of new political rights, but hampered 
by the bars and fetters of a system perhaps good enough for other 
days, but now obsolete; on the other, the bureaucracy with its 
vested interests, its domineering habits, its old traditions of 
obsolete and unquestioned authority, suspicious of knowledge 
and averse to innovation like every close corporation, cut off 
from the people by its racial exclusiveness, and wedded to a 
paternal system of government under which is has so long 
enjoyed power and pelf, but which is discordant with the more 
liberal ideals of the present day.” 


The selfishness and perversity of the British, Mr. Dar says, 
make them oppose autonomy for India and try to crush the 
East-Indian publicists by means of press and platform prosecu- 
tions. It is seditious, he caustically points out— 


“ 


... to say that ‘the government is foreign and therefore 
selfish’; that ‘it drains the country of its wealth and has im- 
poverished the people’; that ‘it allows Indians to be ill-treated 
in British colonies’; that ‘it levies heavy taxes and spends them 
on the Army’; or ‘pays high salaries to Englishmen and employs 
Indians only in the worst-paid posts.’ ”’ 


Such being the ease, India’s political progress is greatly handi- 
capped, and Mr. Dar checks up the charge of obstructing 
Hindustan’s evolution as the gravest fault of the English bureau- 
cracy in India. The second great defect and shortcoming of 
British rule, according to the president of the ‘‘ Indian National 
Congress,” is the government policy of divide et impera which 
has prompted the administration to give preferential treatment 
to the Mohammedans over the Hindus, and which is keeping 
India from becoming a great and unified nation. He advocates 
opposition to the Government in these rather veiled phrases: 


‘The idea of a united Indian nation may not be very alluring 
to some people, and a section of the Moharnmedans may, for the 
present, fail to realize its true significance; but the instructed 
classes do care for that ideal, and they see that it is menaced 
by separatism. Here they find themselves in disagreement 
with their rulers. . . . Now, to help the Government in its 
measures is the first duty of every loyal citizen; but to preserve 
the nation itself for which the Government exists and to oppose 
every measure which threatens its existence now or in the future, 
is an even more important duty. This is an accepted prin- 
ciple in every civilized country, and is so here too, among those 
who understand Western ideals.” 


The third point in which the British Government fails, 
according to this East-Indian publicist, lies in keeping natives 
of the land out of the high-salaried positions, and filling them 
up with Englishmen. Mr. Dar quotes official statistics to prove 
that in the civil service: 


‘‘From 1870 to 1886 . . . there were 11 Indians as against 
576 [Europeans]; from 1886 to 1910, 68 as against 1,235 Euro- 
peans. Thus, from 1853 up to date, there were only 80 Indians 
as against 2,636 Europeans, about 3 per cent. At the present 
moment we find 64 Indians as against 1,264 Europeans, a little 
over 5 per cent. ‘of the total strength of the civil service. In 
the higher grades of the police, our highest limit is 5 per cent.; 
in the political department, there is only one Indian.” 


To drive the logic of these figures through the ‘‘ thick British 
skull,’’ Mr. Dar says: 


*“You may do everything with bayonets except sit on them, 
said a great European statesman; and our rulers must know 
that the old India has passed or is fast passing away and a new 
India has arisen which has learned new ideas and is inspired by 
new ideals, that the tidal wave of the new spirit which is trans- 
forming all Asia is passing over this country also, and that the 
claim of her people to equal treatment in the public service 
ean no longer be safely ignored. The age of pledges and pro- 
fessions is past; if Indian sentiment is to be conciliated, the 
good faith of our rulers must be attested by actual deeds.”’ 


The fourth count on which the Hindu lawyer arraigns the 
British administration of Hindustan is its criminal neglect to 
educate its charges. As he observes: 

“In India, according to the census of 1901, less than 6 per 
cent. of the whole population could read and write, while even 
in Russia the proportion of literates was 25 per cent. As regards 
attendance at school, last year in America 21 per cent. of the 
whole population was receiving elementary education; in Great 
Britain and Ireland, from 20 to 17 per cent.; in Japan 11 per 
cent.; in Russia between 4 and 5 per cent.; while in India 
the proportion was 1.9 per cent. In most of the European 
countries elementary education is both compulsory and free; 
in India it is neither compulsory nor free. As regards the expendi- 
ture on elementary education in some of the countries referred 
to, . . . it is interesting to observe that, while in the United 
States of America the expenditure per head of the population 
is 16 shillings ($3.84), in England and Wales 10 shillings 
($2.40), in Japan 1 shilling and 2 pence (26 cents), and in 
Russia 714 pence (15 cents), in India it is barely 1 penny (2 
cents). And the result of this parsimony in education and 
extravagance in the military and other departments is that for 
mental backwardness India is a by-word among the nations 
of the world.” 


There are still other charges brought against English rule in 
India, but they are comparatively minor points. The only 
way these grievances can be remedied is for the British to let 
the Indians govern themselves, and Mr. Dar favors the idea of 
autonomy on the lines of that existing in Canada, and says 
the majority of educated natives, while they are agitating for 
control over their affairs, do not want to sever their connection 
with Great Britain. 
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WHY ULSTER OPPOSES HOME RULE 
"Tm NO RIOT broke out when Winston Churchill 


braved the Orangemen of Ulster and spoke for Home 

Rule in the city of its foes, yet many who know the 
ardent nature of the people freely predict that when Home Rule 
comes, and the Catholic majority in Ireland begin to make 
laws for the Presbyterian minority, broken heads will be common 
enough. The prediction may be wrong; 
may surprize each 


Catholic and Protestant 
other by 
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speech of a representative Irish Presbyterian, a Justice of the 
Peace of County Clare, Mr. William Colhon, who recently made 
the following remarkable speech at a Home Rule demonstra- 
tion in Ulster Hall: 


“IT have been watching very closely how things were being 
managed for the last thirty years in the public boards in the 
County of Donegal, and I can tell you, as a Presbyterian, that 
I have never seen a Presbyterian interest suffer during all that 
time. We got the height of fair play, and not many years ago 
the illustrious Roman Catholic bishop of the town showed 
by a signal act of magnanimity 





their sweet reasonableness and 
moderation; but just at pres- 
ent there are extreme Presby- 
terians who aver that any seri- 
ous attempt to impose Catholic 
rule on the Orangemen of Bel- 
fast will provoke a religious 
always the bitterest of 
internecine struggles. One of 
these prophets is Mr. L. Cope 
Cornford, whose words in The 
National Review (London) are 
worth quoting as an example of 
alarmist feeling in North Ire- 
land. Here is what he says: 


war, 








toward Protestants that he 
recognized the right of Pres- 
byterians as well as of Roman 
Catholics. I can tell Sir Ed- 
ward Carson and the Irish 
Presbyterians that are follow- 
ing him that they are only 
making fools of themselves, 
As a Presbyterian I would 
be delighted to-morrow to see 
Home Rule in Ireland. I have 
never got anything but fair 
play from the people, and I 
am quite sure that every Irish 
Presbyterian would get the 
same. I defy Sir Edward Car- 
son or his followers to contra- 
dict my facts.” 








1914.—THE RETURN FROM BELFAST. 


(and a dhivil of a time wid Carson and 

the Bhoys). 

John Redmond, Willie Redmond, Flavin, T. P. O'Connor, 
Jeremiah M’Veagh, and Swift MacNeill.] 


“The real evil, as every Irish- 
man knows to his bitter cost, is 
that religious intolerance is 
habitually and rigidly exercised 
against Roman Catholies by 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. 


Afther Mhissonnyer’s ‘‘1814”’ 


(Messrs. 


The Irish Roman Catholic is 


the slave of the priest. That he should be taught this 
religious dogma or that is another affair with which no one 
need interfere. But the priest claims all. He claims the 


body and the soul and the goods of his people, and enforces 
his claim with threats of grievous physical ill in this world 
and the fires of purgatory in the next. No man can marry 
without permission of the priest. If he takes to wife a Prot- 
estant, the Church, under the Ne Temere decree, declares the 
marriage null and void, and the children of it are denounced 
as bastards. No man ean buy or sell or hold a farm but by 
leave of the priest. No man 
dare vote but as_ the priest 


The movement originated in 
Ulster by Sir Edward Carson 
and Lord Londonderry is not 
only unjust, but suicidal, says 
The Sinn Fein (Dublin), the 
most determined of Irish Nationalist organs. No English 
Ministry ean afford at this date to forfeit Irish support, it says, 
and we read: 


—Punch (London). 


“The Boer War has been fought, English credit has declined 
from 114 to 76, Germany has become the greatest military 
and the second naval Power in the world, Japan has added a new 
Great Power to the world, the Panama Canal has grown into a 
reality, the English nation has lost its nerve, the British House 
of Lords has let its power be shorn without a struggle, and the 
British workman has got out of hand. All these things have 

happened since England, in the 





directs. No man can save a 
penny more than the priest will 
spare him, unless the poor 
wretch hoards in secret. There 
is not an honest man who knows 
what Ireland is to-day who will 
not vouch for the absolute truth 
of every one of these statements. 

‘**Now if Ireland were wholly 
Roman Catholic, to confer Home 
Rule upon her would be virtu- 
ally to confer the power of civil 
governance upon the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. But, as 
about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion is Protestant, the effect of 
granting Home Rule to Ireland 
would be to place the Protes- 


agent 
la a 









insolence of its strength, refused 
Ireland Home Rule. 

, ‘England is not strong enough 
to-day to revert to the position 
she took up in 1886 and in 1893. 
All her leaders know that, and 
all are equally willing to buy Ire- 
land’s assistance, or at least to 
buy off her hostility, by grant- 
ing Home Rule.” 

The Irish Independent (Dub- 
lin) applauds Mr. Churchill’s 
speech (outlined in these columns 
last week) as a ‘“‘splendid pres- 
entation of the case,’’ but adds 
guardedly: 








tant minority at the mercy 
of a Roman Catholic majority. 
Hence the outbreak of civil war 
will instantly follow upon the 
institution of an Irish Govern- 
ment. Amid the shadow-dance of politics, the vacillations, 
whisperings, intrigues, boasting, complaints, false promises, 
and confusions that have stupefied the browbeaten British 
public, there has been at least one real thing, and its name 
is Ulster. There are (let us say) two hundred thousand or so 
resolute men in northeast Ulster who have made a last stand 
against the betrayal by consent which has been so smoothly 
proceeding during the last five years.” 


ye by the leg, like this?”’ 


In contrast to this, the Dublin Weekly Freeman publishes the 


AN UNNECESSARY HANDICAP. 
Pat—“ John, me bhoy, we're traveling the same road together. 
Don't ye think that’s enough widout wanting to keep me tied up to 
—Reynolds's Newspaper (London). 


“So far as the details are 
eoncerned, the prudent course 
from the Irish standpoint, we 
submit, is to accept with reser- 
vation the scheme outlined by 
Mr. Churchill. 

‘*By such an acceptance at this stage Irishmen will not be 
precluded from useful discussion of the bill afterward, and will 
not disentitle themselves from pressing for amendments which 
may be considered essential....... 

‘‘Granted that the Government intends to introduce a very 
good bill, still the Irish people can not be expected to say in 
advance that they accept it without any qualification, and even 
when it is produced they must exercise the right of examining 
it critically, and of making, if necessary, suggestions for its 
improvement.” 
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UNIONIST LEADERS STRUNG UP IN EFFIGY; THEY WERE LATER CUT A SUFFRAGETTE THROWN OUT FOR 


MR. CHURCHILL ARRIVES, SMILING. 
DOWN BY THE POLICE. INTERRUPTING MR. CHURCHILL. 





ourse 
t, we 
reser- 


“KING’S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS,” HIDING BEHIND A WALL, READY TO QUELLA RIOT. 


VIEWS OF BELFAST IN A TRYING HOUR. 
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ADMIRAL MAHAN’S WARNING 


OME of the British cartoonists and journalists are laughing 
S at Admiral Lord Beresford for prophesying naval disaster 
to England in his sensational work, ‘‘The Betrayal,” of 
which we recently printed a summary. 
$‘croaking,”’ 


They put down his 
as they style it, to party politics, or to the fore- 
boding despondency 
of age: But no one 
can question the 
scientific delibera- 
tion of an impartial 
specialist like Ad- 
miral Mahan, who, 
in his volume on 
“Naval Strategy,’ 
just published, 
dicates, without any 
Beresfordian  vitu- 
peration, the weak 
places in the armor 
England _ pfovides 
against her Conti- 
nental rivals. There 
is no other Euro- 
pean combination, 
he says, that could 
stand against the al- 
lied Powers of Cen- 
tral Europe, Ger- 
many and Austria, 
and England is not 
at all prepared for a 
struggle with these 

two countries. England is favored, he believes, by her insular 

position, but she has no army to speak of, no fortifigations, 
_no dry-docks for her larger war-ships. 

He reminds the United States’ that England’s defeat would 
be to the great disadvantage of this country, and hints at the 
necessity of an inerease in our Navy, and a possible warlike 
alliance with Great Britain. His work, says the London Daily 
Mail, deals with ‘‘tremendous problems.” ‘It is not a 
mere academic study, but the final verdict. ofa mind, one of the 
most: powerful .of our time, disciplined «by along course of pro- 
found research, and absolutely detached from British and 
European prepossession.” It is startling .to: read that the 
balance of power in Europe has ceased to exist, owing to the 
rapid growth of the German Navy. 
Admiral’s words: 


in- 





LITTLE MICHEL’S PRAYER. 


(To be said slowly and lowly.) 
“T am sure 
My mind is pure, 
My heart is true, 
John Bull, to you.” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


The following are the 


“Central Europe, that is, Austria and Germany, form a 
substantially united body, extending from water to water, 
from the North Sea to the Adriatic, wielding a military power 
against which on the land no combination in Europe can stand. 
The balance of power no longer exists; that is, if my estimate 
is correct of the conditions and dispersion which characterize 
the other nations relatively to this central mass. .. . New 
conditions have forced Great Britain out of the isolation which 
the balance of power permitted her. Her ententes are an attempt 
to correct the disturbance of the balance; but while they tend 
in that direction, they are not adequate to the full result desired. 
The balance remains uneven.” 


It is at this point that the writer turns to the United States 
and ineludes our country in his warning. To quote: 8 


“The two English-speaking countries [the United States 
and Britain] have wealth vastly superior, each separately, to 
that of Germany; much more if acting together. But in neither 
is the efficiency of the Government for handling the resources 
comparable to that of Germany; and there is no apparent 
chance or recognized inducement for them to work together 
as Germany and Austria now work in Europe.” 
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England’s future is also darkened, we are told, by the social 
and political forces now at work in the country, which threaten 
the strength of her armaments: 


“Tf social and political conditions in .Great Britain develop 
as they now promise, the British Navy will probably decline 
in relative strength, so that it will not venture to withstand 
Germany on any broad line. of policy, but only in the narrowest 
sense of immediate British interests. Even this condition 
may disappear, for it seems as if the national life in Great 
Britain were waning at the same time that that of Germany 
is waxing.” 

If Germany menaces Great Britain in the North Sea, Austria 
will soon be able to become a formidable antagonist in the 
Mediterranean. As the Admiral remarks: 


‘* Austria is not now the enemy chiefly feared by Great Britain, 
but it will be to Austria’s interest to see Great Britain out of 
the Mediterranean, for Austria has great inducements to 
acquisition within it. Austria and Germany can not be said 
to have common objects; but they have a common interest 
in supporting one another, and their particular objects will be 
best furthered by cooperating with one another in world 
politics.” 


Admiral Mahan frankly states that war between Germany and 
England may break out at any moment by an attack from 
Germany. He agrees with the German von der Goltz’s famous 
dictum: ‘‘With Germany, war means attack.” The very 
extent of England’s foreign possessions renders her all the more 
vulnerable, he declares, and ‘‘there can be no certainty when 
or where the blow may fall.’’ Her fleet is tied to the home 
waters because she has few soldiers or fortifications. To quote 
his remarks on this point: ‘ 


‘The British Islands are inadequately garrisoned; they 
depend for defense upon the fleet alone; and the fleet conse- 
quently is tied to British waters. . . . As things are, since ll 
depends upon the fleet, the fleet must have a wider margin of 
safety, a crushing superiority.” 


Nor has England a sufficiency of fortified docks and harbors 
on her east coast, where she faces Germany. He gives the 
following three rea- 








sons why the need 
of such docks is ab- 
solutely urgent: 


“1. Beeause to 
provide them re- 
quires the longest 
“tiige; 2. because 
they facilitate vari- 
ous kinds of repairs; 
3. beeause, by the 
capacity to clean 
and repair several 
vessels at once and 
so restore them with 
the least possible 
delay to the fleet, 
they maintain offen- 
sive energy... . In 
position they should 
be as near the scene 
of war as possible; 
the more numer- 











ous the docks, the 





greater the offen- 
sive strength of the 


MICHEL’S ‘‘PLACE IN THE SUN.” 


John Bull concedes Germany ‘a place in the 


insists on this position. 


On no point is Ad- —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


miral Mahan more 

earnest and insistent than on this, that ‘‘the United States 
is vitally concerned in the solution of the problems that con- 
front Europe. If Britain should be overborne, the United 
States would be the first to suffer by such a disaster.” 


sun,"’ as the British Minister of War says, but 
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D INVENTION £3 


A SAVIOR OF* SOCIETY 


but was raised to the peerage in 1897 for his eminent 

services to surgery, died in England on February 11. 
Lister, who has been called the founder of modern surgery, 
is justly regarded as one of the great benefacters of the human 
race. By his discovery of antiseptic surgery he made possible 
operations that were considered 
impossible under the old proce- 
dure, and he rendered perfectly 
safe many methods that were 
thought to be dangerous final re- 
sorts. This he did by recognizing 
that in nine cases out of ten 
danger to the patient resulted not 
from the mechanical features of 
the operation, but from subse- 
quent infection by bacteria. By 
disinfecting wound, instruments, 
bandages, and everything con- 
nected with the operation, he 
killed the germs and obviated the 
unpleasant or even fatal conse- 
quences once so inevitable. More 
recent procedure has been aseptic 
rather than antiseptic; that is, 
care is taken to exclude germs by 
scrupulous cleanliness rather than 
to poison them when they have 
gained a footing. But any pro- 
cedure of this kind must rest upon 
Lister’s original discovery, and he 
is justly entitled to gratitude as a 
physical savior of society. In his 
new work on ‘Surgery and So- 
ciety’? (London, 1912), Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby devotes a majority of his 
seventeen chapters to Listerism 
and its effects on modern life. 
Surgery as it was before Lister, . 
says Dr. Saleeby, was the prey of 
microbes. With Lister’s ‘‘inter- 
vention,’’ as he terms it, it became 
possible to repel their attacks. He 
thus ends his chapter entitled 
“Lister Intervenes”’: 


L LISTER, who was born plain Joseph Lister, in 1827, 


FROM A PAINTING BY W. W. OULEss, R.A. 
‘*He saved more lives than Napoleon took in all his wars.”’ 


‘There is no pen, nor ever was, 
nor will be, that could do justice or sf 
a tithe of a tithe of justice to the meaning of that historic 
moment in the history of mankind when the slowly but surely 
seminal labors of the appointed in many past generations, 
hitherto unavailing, jeered at by fools, unknown by the crowd, 
trivial in the eyes of kings, culminated for the saving of fools 
and crowds and kings alike, in Listerian surgery.” 


The labors of Lister, the writer goes on to say, in succeeding 
chapters, have borne fruit in alleviating the pains and dangers 
of motherhood, in greatly lessening the mortality in war, and 
in advancing and aiding the surgeon’s work for the good of 
society at every point. There is only one more step, Dr. Saleeby 
thinks: the blessings of modern surgery must be made avail- 
able to every person in the community. We are apt to think 
that with our free hospitals and dispensaries and our instruc- 
tion in ‘‘first aid to the injured,” this has been already done, 


but our writer undeceives us. He says: 





LORD LISTER. 


“That this magnificent provision should be made for the 
poorest does honor to our civilization as do very few of its 
more boasted triumphs. But it has many unsatisfactory 
features. In the first place, the provision is inadequate. There 
are not enough beds and theaters for all the patients who need 
expert surgical help; nor can there be so long as the economic 
basis of the hospital service remains what it is, and the causes 
of disease demanding surgical in- 
terference persist. Much more 
important, however, is the fact 
that it is entirely left to the 
ignorant, uninstructed, or dis- 
gracefully misdirected and sus- 
picious poor to consult the sur- 
geon. Popular education has 
given them no guidance in such. 
matters, neither as to significant 
symptoms, nor as to the benefi- 
cence of surgery, nor as to the 
conduct of hospitals, nor as to the 
importance of taking disease in 


time. The fashion in which the 
poor neglect their teeth is @ 
simple and“typical illustration. 


Thus it follows that the finest 
surgical skill in the world, the most 
generous provision of superb thea- 
ters on the part of philanthropic 
donors, and the whole apparatus 
of a modern hospital are con- 
stantly set to hopeless, futile, or 
semifutile tasks, being robbed of 
all or half their efficacy because 
they are not employed in time. 

“This point is tragically fa- 
nniliar to all who have any hospital 
experience, in such common cases 
as cancer and surgical tubercu- 
losis, where time is of the essence - 
of the problem; and when we 
remember how often the poor are 
misinformed—as by the antivivi- 
sectionists—and decline to avail 
themselves of the surgeon’s help 
even when they have consulted 
him, we shall realize that not 
even the provision of skill and 
service and everything else suffices 
without some kind of machinery 
acting outside the hospitals. 

“That machinery will ina large 
measure be provided in Great 
Britain by the system of national 
insurance. The greater part. of 
the patients who belong to the 
class now under discussion will be 
so insured that they have a doctor 
to consult even for merely suspicious or inconvenient symptoms. 
Instead of waiting until the symptoms become intolerable they 
will consult a doctor at once, just like the well-to-do. I, therefore, 
anticipate, as one immediate result of national insurance against 
illness, a great increase in the proportion of patients whom hos- 
pital surgeons see in time. But only surgeons themselves can 
adequately estimate the value to their patients and the satisfac- 
tion to themselves of such a change, which will mean that much 
of their skill and labor, now thrown away because deprived of 
a fair chance, will be made really available for life and for 
health. 

‘‘An immediate, tho for the best of reasons by no means a 
lasting, result of the establishment of a system of national 
insurance must therefore be a considerable increase in the 
pressure upon the surgical wards and theaters of hospitals— 
an increase which must hasten the inevitable change in the 
economic basis of these institutions. That this change is indeed 
inevitable we shall realize when we proceed to consider the 
provision of Listerism for the great middle class, which ean: 
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neither afford the fees of the best surgeons, nor bring itself 
to enter the hospitals, even if patients of this class were expected 
there. 

“* As every one knows very well, surgical provision for this class 
does not exist. Even the consultation fees of two guineas for 
a first, and one for subsequent visits are a serious matter, but 


the expense of an operation, together with nursing and inci- - 


dentals, is ruinous. What the poor may get for notu’.¢ would 
cost the middle-class man perhaps two hundred pounds, which 
may be a year’s income—say of a curate or clerk or what not.” 

Thus the poor are too many for us to help by our present 
methods, and the man with the moderate income can not afford 
to employ them; so that the benefits of Listerism, great as they 
are, are withheld from thousands. ‘‘Tho Promise of the Future,”’ 
as Saleeby calls it in the title of his concluding chapter, is, in 
fact, the intervention of the state in all phases of the public 
health. The extension of Lister’s method, from the killing of a 
few germs in the immediate neighborhood of a wound to the 
world-wide extinction of all germs, which means the abolition of 
all disease, is the goal to which he looks forward. For such a 
comprehensive war as this we must necessarily have state 
action. Dr. Saleeby would have governments turn themselves 
into vast boards of health and the conflict inaugurated by 
Lister on a small scale pursued far and wide until society, on 
its physical side, is saved effectively by the methods of the great 
English surgeon who has just passed away. 





MARRIAGE AS AN EXPERIMENT 


ROM THE STANDPOINT of biology and eugenics, 
- is a scientific experiment whose results are 

tested by the character of its offspring. So we are told 
by Charles B. Davenport, of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, in his book on ‘Heredity in Relation to Eugenics” 
(New York, 1911). Mr. Davenport is stating this as a fact, and 
is not giving it his approval. That marriage should still be only 
an experiment in breeding, while the breeding of many animals 
and plants has been reduced to a science, he considers ground 
for reproach. The human product is certainly superior to 
that of poultry; and as we may now predict with precision the 
characters of the offspring of a particular pair of pedigreed fowls, 
so, Mr. Davenport thinks, may it sometime be with human 
beings. As we now know how to make almost any desired com- 
bination of the characters of guinea-pigs, chickens, wheats, 
and cottons, so, he ventures to hope, we may one day do with 


man. He goes on to say: 


‘‘At present, matings, even among cultured people, seem to 
be made at haphazard. Nevertheless there is some evidence 
of a crude selection in peoples of all stations. Even savages 
have a strong sense of personal beauty, and a selection of 
marriage mates is influenced by this fact, as Darwin has shown. 
It is, indeed, for the purpose of adding to their personal attrac- 
tiveness that savage women or men tattoo the skin, bind up 
various parts of the body, including the feet, and insert orna- 
ments into lips, nose, and ears. Among civilized peoples personal 
beauty still plays a part in selective mating. . . . Even a selec- 
tion on the ground of social position and wealth has a rough 
eugenic value, since success means the presence of certain 
effective traits in the stock. The general idea of marrying 
health, wealth, and wisdom is a rough eugenic ideal. A curious 
antipathy is that of red-haired persons of opposite sex for each 
other. Among thousands of matings that I have considered I 
have found only two cases where both husband and wife are 
red-headed, and I am assured by red-haired persons that the 
antipathy exists. If, as is sometimes alleged, red hair is fre- 
quently associated with a condition of nervous irritability 
this is a eugenic antipathy. 

“In so far as young men and women are left free to select their 
own marriage mates the widest possible acquaintance with 
different sorts of people, to increase the amplitude of selection, 
is evidently desirable. This is the great argument for coeduca- 

«tion of the sexes, both at school and college, that they may 
increase the range of their experience with people and gain more 
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discrimination in selection. The custom that prevails in America, 
and England of free selection of mates makes the more necessary 
the proper instruction of young people in the principles of 
eugenical matings. 

““The theory of independent unit characters has an important 
bearing upon our classifications of human beings and shows 
how essentially vague and even false in conception these clas- . 
sifications are. A large part of the time and expense of mai 
taining the courts is due to this antiquated classification, wd 
its tacit assumption that each class stands as a type of men 
Note the extended discussions in courts as to whether A belongs| 
to the white race or to the black race, or whether B is feeble- 
minded or not. Usually they avoid, as if by intention, the 
fundamental question of definition, and if experts be called in 
to give a definition the situation is rendered only worse. Thus 
one expert will define a feeble-minded person as one incapabl 
of protecting his life against the ordinary hazards of civiliz% 
tion, but this is very vague, and the test is constantly changin 
For a person may be quick-witted enough to avoid being ru 
over by a horse and earriage, but not quick enough to esea 
an automobile. . . . Every attempt to classify persons into 
limited number of mental categories ends unsatisfactorily. 

“The facts seem to be rather that no person possesses 
of the thousands of unit traits that are possible, and that ai ! 
known in the species. Some of these traits we are better off 
without, but the lack of others is a serious handicap. If we 
place in the feeble-minded class every persen who lacks any 
known mental trait we extend it to include practically all 
persons. If we place there only those who lack some trait 
desirable in social life, again our class-is too inclusive. Perhaps * 
the best definition would be: ‘deficient in some socially im-! 
portant trait,’ and then the class would include (as perhaps® 
it should) also the sexually immoral, the criminalistic, those‘ 
who can not control their use of narcotics, those who habitually ” 
tell lies by preference, and those who run away from school ‘ 
or home.”’ 











It is by studying traits and their inheritability and com- , 
bining them in the two parents in desired proportions that the ' 
writer believes we shall raise marriage in the future from an 
experiment into something better. We must remember, how- 
ever, that he is speaking solely from the biological standpoint. 
There are other standpoints from which other persons regard it, 
and these will doubtless interfere with the consummation so* 
devoutly wished by Mr. Davenport. 





THE QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP 


T IS COMING more and more to be recognized that a 
I leader is born, not made. The.lad who leads his fellows 

does so by virtue of certain qualities that they recognize 
in him; and these will be apt to make him a leader of men in¥ 
after-life, whether in politics, education, or industry. In Baileyjz'! 
Magazine, an English publication devoted to sports and pa 
times, Dr. Claye Shaw, in an article on ‘‘Temperament fi: 
Sport,’’ asserts that the qualities that make a man a leader 1 
cricket or football tend to make him a good man for other 
Successful leadership, he points out, does not always 
connote perfection in mechanical detail, altho it implies an 
accurate knowledge of what is wanted at the moment and a 
balanced judgment of the way by which it is to be attained. 
Plenty react to the spur of a leader of genius who are useless 
if called upon to apply such a stimulus to others. To quote 
The British Medical Journal (London, January 20), which 
prints a review and appreciation of Dr. Shaw’s article: 


~ 


*‘jobs.”’ 


‘“‘This is illustrated very notably in the case of Napoleon’s 
marshals, all of whom were men of tried experience in war, and 
with aptitudes developed in various directions in that field. 
Most of them, however, did not show to their best advantage 
when in independent command. It is not an easy thing to 
decide as to the qualities which fit a man for leadership. He 
must be tried, and too many thus tried would come under the 
verdict of Tacitus: Capax imperii nisi imperdsset. Dr. Shaw 
goes on to say that the foremost man of a revolution may be 
the right person to lead his enthusiastic followers to victory, 
but he may not be the one to keep them together afterward. 
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INTELLIGENT USE OF THE ROOF OF A CITY WATER-RESERVOIR IN READING, PA. 


In summer the rink is used for roller-skating; in winter it is flooded for ice-skating. 


Here we may remark that the greatest revolution in the history 

* mankind was made without a leader. The mediocrity of the 
en who brought about the French Revolution and led the 
eople during that period of storm till Napoleon ended it with 
is whiff of grapeshot has often been the subject of comment. 
obespierre was a pedantic mediocrity who ruled men by high- 
sounding phrases taken from Rousseau. He is an extraordinary 
instance of how a man of small intellect can impose himself 
by a glibness of tongue and a talent for intrigue disguised 
under the aspect of an austere integrity. Speaking of the born 
leader of men, Dr. Shaw says he knows how to wait, and how 
to bring his individuality to bear at the right moment; he 
knows, too, when to retire. ...... 

“Some diseases tend to produce specific changes of tempera- 
ment, and the importance of recognizing this is obvious when 
the capabilities of men for filling a particular position have to 
be appraised. There is one subtle disease not recognized in the 
nosologies, and not mentioned by Dr. Shaw; it is popularly 
known as ‘swelled head.’ This has brought many an excellent 
leader to grief, and has ruined many a good cause.” 


For practical purposes Dr. Shaw divides temperaments into 
two'classes: the nervous and the phlegmatic. The former is 
characterized by excitability, restlessness, a tendency to be 
imprest by adverse conditions, large expenditure of energy 

ith rapid exhaustion, and an irascible, timid, or impulsive 

position. The latter is marked by calm ealculation of the 
re, an agreeable reception of the present surroundings, 

.. imperturbability in a crisis. 


*These qualities are born with the man, and are but little 
table to be changed by any effort. They are not synonymous 
with character, which is largely made by one’s own efforts, and 
which is really the product of the action of the physical and 
social environment on the innate temperament. This distine- 
tion is vital to the successful application of leadership. ‘The 
apparent character of a man [says Dr. Shaw] is apt to be decep- 
tive. He may have learned so to attune his private temperament 
to his environment as to obtain a character of a certain quality 
or force, sufficient for ordinary conditions, but under stress the 
expectations formed of him are not realized; to our dismay 
he fails when he ought to have succeeded, because his character 
was but a thin veneer over a basic temperament of nervousness 
or a timid disposition.’ Above all things a man must learn 
to play the game, a phrase, says Dr. Shaw, which has more in it 
than is generally understood. It is not merely playing fairly; 
It is learning to concentrate one’s attention on what is happen- 
ing, and to push into the background an unfriendly environ- 
Ment. Crowds are inconsiderate and impulsive; so are many 
Masters, and the man of nervous temperament is liable to be 
flustered by his surroundings and to think too much of possible 
failure to rise to his reputation. Whether Wellington did or 
did not say that Waterloo was won in the playing-fields of Eton, 


there can be no doubt that the qualities which go to the making 
of a leader in sports are the same as those which help to make 
a man a leader in war or in politics.” 





A RESERVOIR RINK 
‘i WOULD BE nothing remarkable about using 


a reservoir for a rink except for the fact that the skating 

is done, not on its frozen water-surface, but rather upon 
its roof, which is utilized for roller-skating in summer and 
flooded for ice-skating in winter. This peculiar and interesting 
public recreation ground is in the city of Reading, Pa., where the 
necessity of covering two of the water-works distributing 
reservoirs, in 1909, afforded an opportunity to provide the city 
with two municipal open-air skating-rinks, which, it is believed, 
are the first of their kind in this country. In the summer of 
1911, the Reading Playgrounds Association obtained permis- 
sion to use one of the rinks for playground purposes. Says 
Mandes Golder, writing in Engineering News (New York, 
January 25): 


‘*The Penn street reservoirs are located at the entrance to the 
city park and, to general appearances, are part of the park. The 
reservoirs, built over forty-five years ago, were uncovered until 
1909, when it became necessary to cover them, since thereafter 
they were to store filtered instead of unfiltered water. 

‘‘Before the adoption of the skating-rink plan, many other 
ideas were advanced as to how the covered space could best be 
utilized for the good of the public; some of these were: to build 
tennis-courts, general playgrounds, flower beds, and grass plots, 
ete. All these were given up in favor of the rinks as the primary 
purpose to which the roofs of the filters would be devoted. As 
already ‘stated, however, these areas served as general play- 
grounds during the summer of 1911. 

“Each skating-rink is approximately 130 x 250 ft. in plan, and 
consists of a 6-inch concrete slab laid on a rolled cinder fill, 
which in turn rests on a groined-arch construction. <A 6-inch 
curb around the rink forms a dam for the water and ice during 
the ice-skating season. In the middle of the rink a pavilion 
is built in which are benches. Electric lights are spotted on the 
pavilion and around the rink, allowing skating in evenings. 
Sanitary drinking-fountains are built at the entrance to the rinks, 
and supply filtered water. In addition to these fountains, 
ice-cooled filtered water is supplied during warm weather, 
through a cluster of eight sanitary drinking-fountains, located 
close to the rinks. ...... 

“‘The rink slab is sloped toward the pavilion, at each corner 
of which is a drain. These drains connect to a 6-inch wrought- 
iron pipe, which discharges into near-by gutters. ...... 

“To flood the rinks for ice skating it is only necessary to 
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connect to a near-by fire hydrant. The rink is drained through 
a 6-inch wrought-iron pipe, as described above. 

‘During the ice-skating season the ice is frequently planed 
to remove the irregularities and ruts formed through continual 
skating. For this purpose an ice plane was secured. The 
plane is drawn by a single horse and leaves the ice in a good 
skating condition.” 





LABORATORIES FOR AVIATION STUDY 


PPARENTLY we do not take aviation seriously here 
A in America. Asa sport or a field for daredevil exploits, 
some of us have entered into it with enthusiasm; that 

it may be a branch of engineering, profoundly affecting the 
world’s future history, does not seem to have occurred to most 
of us. Laboratories for the detailed study of aerodynamics 
are springing up in France, in Germany, in England, in Italy, 
even in Russia. In the United States we have nothing of the 
kind, altho a preliminary report looking toward the establish- 
ment of one has been made by a committee of the Aero Club of 
America, at the request of its governors. A member of this 
committee, Prof. A. Lawrence Rotch, Director of Blue Hill 
Observatory, in an address before the engineering section of 
the American Association, printed in Science (New York, 
January 12), describes some of the work in this direction that 


has been done in other countries. He says: 


‘The establishment of aerodynamical laboratories . . . marks 
the entrance of aeronautics into the domain of engineering. 


Probably the first of these was organized by Captain, later 
Colonel, Charles Renard at the Central Es- 
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published as an aid to the science. The invested capital js 
$100,000, and an additional annual income of $3,000 is pro. 
vided by M. Deutsch....... 

“An earlier laboratory of the same nature in Russia was the 
Aerodynamic Institute of Koutchino, founded in 1904 by M, 
Riaboutchinski in connection 
with the University of Mos- 
cow. Its object is to investi- 
gate problems of pure and 
applied aerodynamics, gen- 
eral aeronautics, and meteor- 
ology, and three volumes 
containing results of the val- 
uable investigations have 
been published. The initial 
cost of the plant was about 
$77,000, and the proprietor 
further donates some $27,000 
a year for the researches. 

“* An aerodynamical labora- ‘ 
tory was established at Géttingen, Germany, in 1908, through 
the initiative of the Society for the Study of Motor Air-ships, 
aided by the Gottingen Technical Association, the Government, 
and the Krupp gun-firm, the laboratory receiving in the aggre. 
gate more than $7,000 a year. Professor Prandtl, who alw 
holds the chair of aeronautics in the University of Géttingen, 
is director of the laboratory, and has as advisers Germans 
prominent in physics and engineering. In Austria there are aj 
least two private experimental laboratories. 

“The National Physical Laboratory at Bushy Park, near 
London, now has an aerodynamical department with an advisory 
board composed of men eminent in different branches of science, 
Lord Rayleigh being the chairman, who are appointed by the 
Prime Minister. The experimental apparatus for investigating 
general questions in aerodynamics includes a wind-tunnel, a 

whirling-table, two wind-towers for experi- 











CHLOROFORM 
By the new aralysis. 





tablishment for Military Aeronautics at 
Chalais-Meudon, near Paris, about 1884. 
Here important investigations on light motors 
and the resistance of bodies of different shapes 
to motion through the air were conducted, 
which resulted in the first successful dirigible 
balloon, La France. Experiments upon lifting 
screw-propellers, with a view to aviation, 
followed, and Colonel Renard carried on sim- 
ilar work until 1903, when he was succeeded 
by other officers and the name of the labora- 








ments in the natural wind, a motor-plant, 
and arrangements for testing the permea- 
bility of balloon and aeroplane fabrics and 
the strength of light alloys for construction. A 
report of the advisory committee for 1909-10 
has been published as a government blue-book. 
“There is a well-equipped laboratory in 
Italy for the military aeronauts, and in other 
Nuropean countries similar establishments 
exist, the work of which is not disclosed.” 





tory changed. 

“Important experiments on the resistance 
of the air to falling bodies were made be- 
tween 1903 and 1906 by the eminent constructor of the 
Eiffel Tower there and later at his laboratory, provided 
with a large wind-chamber on the Champs de Mars.- Of great 
importance aré the determination of the relations between 
the velocity and pressure of the air on a normal plane and upon 
plane and other surfaces at varying angles of incidence, the 
distribution of the pressure over the surface and the tests of 
aeroplane-wings. The results of the experiments have been 
published in two large volumes with the detail and elegance 
characteristic of M. Eiffel. 

‘‘Another experimental establishment of wider scope has 
recently been created in France through the generosity of a 
patron of aeronautics, M. Deutsch de la Meurthe. This is the 
Aerotechnical Institute of the University of Paris, located at 
Saint Cyr, near the Bue aerodrome and the Satory camp, 
the center ‘of mili- 
tary aeronautics in 
France. It is planned 
to study all theoret- 
ical and _ practical 
problems of aviation 
and aerostation rela- 
tive to the support 
of bodies in the air, 
both at rest and in 
motion. Theinstitute 
is primarily a testing 
establishment where 
constructors and ex- 
perimenters may bring aeroplanes, or their parts, to be tested by 
the best devices at actual cost; and secondarily it is an institu- 
tion where aerodynamics is studied in theory and in practise 
by experts for the Government, and some of the results are 

















Illustrations from ** The Scientific American Supplement.’ 


MARSH-GAS. ° 


SILICON-METHANE. 





It will be seen, Professor Rotch points out, 
that these scientific establishments for the 
study of aeronautics may be divided into 
two classes: first, privately endowed laboratories, either personal 
or connected with some institution, and second, those supported 
by the Government for military purposes. Instruction in aero- 
nauties, the writer goes on to tell us, is now given in many 
foreign technical schools and universities, the best-known course 
being at the University of Géttingen, in connection with the 
laboratory already mentioned. M. Basil Zaharon, a wealthy 
Greek residing in Paris, has endowed a chair of aeronautics at 
the Sorbonne with a fund of $140,000, so that France will soon 
rival Germany in facilities for training students in this science, 
But as for our own land— 


“The United States is almost absolutely lacking to-day in 
aeronautical laboratories and technical instruction, for the 
brilliant researches in the past of Langley, Zahm, and Nipher 
have not been followed by similar work since the flying-machine 
was realized. Our Government maintains no aerodynamic¢ 
laboratory, and few of our technical schools or colleges possess 
apparatus for this purpose, while none offers regular instruction, 
tho some investigations have been made by advanced 
students. The instruction in flying by the so-called aviation 
schools is, of course, unworthy of consideration, since the best 
of these only teach the aviator to operate.and repair his machine 
as the automobile school does the chauffeur. 

“It appears likely that the demand for collegiate instruction 
from young men wishing to enter aerial engineering as a pro- 
fession will soon require the establishment of regular courses 
of study based on the European curriculum, at the completion 
of which a degree or certificate of proficiency shall be given, 
ranking with that conferred in other professional courses. It 
seems to the writer that aerial engineering can best be taught 
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in institutions that now possess departments of mechanical 
engineering and naval architecture, for the preliminary training 
would be the same as that now given in these studies, and the 
specialization would consist in the substitution of air for water 
as the navigable medium. The installation of laboratories 
having powerful blowers connected with large wind-tunnels, or 
equipped with whirling-tables in a large enclosed space is, of 
course, essential. 

“The board of governors of the Aero Club of America have 
requested the committee on aerodynamics to consider the most 
feasible method of organizing and maintaining an aeronautical 
laboratory in this country. This committee, of which the 
writer is a member, through its chairman, Dr. A. F. Zahm, 
has made a preliminary report containing the following sug- 
gestions. The fact that the United States Signal Corps and the 
Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Department will probably 
establish such laboratories for their officers should not prevent 
the creation of a civil aeronautical institution similar to those 
already described in England, Germany, and Russia. If the 
English precedent is followed, and the laboratory be maintained 
by the Government, it could properly be attached to the Bureau 
of Standards, but if privately endowed, like those on the con- 
tinent of Europe, it might become an adjunct of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and this would be the more appropriate because 
the institution through its late secretary has already undertaken 
extensive aerodynamical researches, and still possesses workshops 
and a special library.”’ 





A NEW KIND OF ANALYSIS 


NEW KIND of spectrum, destined to be of very great 
A use in chemical analysis, is described by its inventor, 
Sir. J. J. Thomson, professor of physics in Cambridge 
University, in a recent lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, 
London. We quote from a report in 
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is that the rays are not all moving with the same velocity, and 
the slower ones suffer greater deflection than the quicker ones. 
Each type of carrier produces its own line on the plate, and there 
are as many curves on the plates as there are kinds of carriers; 
from an inspection of the plates we can find, not merely the 

















ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN. 


number of kinds of carriers, but from the dimensions of the 
curves we can at once determine the atomic ‘weight of the carrier, 
and thus determine its nature. This is one of the great advan- 
tages of this method. 

‘*To illustrate this advantage, let us compare the method with 
that of spectrum analysis. If the spectroscopist observes a 
line unknown to him in the spectrum of a discharge tube, the 
most he can deduce without further investigation is that there 
is some unknown substance present in the tube; and even this 
would be doubtful, as the new line might be due to some altera- 
tion in the conditions of the discharge. But if we observe a 
new curve in the positive-ray spectrum, all we have to do is to 
measure the curve, and then we know the atomic weight of 
the substance which produced it. 

‘“To take an example, I have photographed the positive-ray 
spectrum for nitrogen prepared from the atmosphere and that 
for nitrogen prepared from some nitrogenous compounds, and 
have found that the former contains a line which is not in the 

latter, and that the value of m/e (the 





The Scientific American Supplement (New 
York, January 20). 
spectrum, light from a glowing gas is 
spread out into a band by passage 
through a prism, and the nature of the 
source is inferred from the position and 
groupings of bright and dark lines in this 
band. In the new spectroscopy the spec- 


In the ordinary 








mass of a particle divided by its electric 
charge) for this line is forty times that 
for the atom of hydrogen. We thus know 
that atmospheric nitrogen contains an 
element of atomic weight 40, which is 
not present in chemical nitrogen—this 
element is, of course, argon. We might 
by ordinary spectrum analysis have 
found lines in the spectrum of atmos- 
pherie nitrogen which are not in the 








trum is composed of cathode rays, the 
radiation seen in an exhausted tube when 
anelectric charge passes through it. These rays are subjected to 
the combined influence of a magnetic and an electric field and 
then caused to strike a sensitized plate. The appearance of the 
resulting photograph not only betrays the nature of the gas in 
the tube, but careful measurements of it enable its atomic 
weight to be told and so fix its place in the chemical scale if 
itis unknown. Says Professor Thomson: 


“The method is as follows: the positive rays, after passing 
through a fine tube in the cathode, are exposed simultaneously 
to magnetic and electric forces, the magnetic field being arranged 
so as to produce a vertical deflection of the rays, while the electric 
field produces a horizontal deflection. . . . When these rays 

















CARBON MONOXID, 


Strike against a photographic plate, they affect the plate at 
the point against which they strike, and thus when the plate 
is developed we have a permanent record of the deflections of 
the rays. . . . The reason we get a curve instead of a point 





CARBON DIOXID 


spectrum of chemical nitrogen, and might 
thus have suspected the presence of 
another element; but spectrum analysis 
could not tell us anything about the nature of this element, 
whereas the positive-ray spectrum at once gives us its atomic 
Welt |.) 6..56)0 Sa 

‘‘The positive-ray method is even more delicate than that of 
spectrum analysis, for by it we can detect the presence of 
quantities of a foreign gas too minute to produce any indication 
in the spectroscope. I have, for example, often been able to 
detect the presence of helium by this method when no indication 
of its presence could be detected by a spectroscope. 

‘*Again, when a line in the positive-ray spectrum ean be seen, 
the atomic weight of the carrier which produces it can be de- 
termined with great accuracy. Tho the method is only a few 
months old, it is even now sufficiently developed to determine 
with an accuracy of 1 per cent. the atomic weight of a gaseous 
substance, without requiring more than ;}, milligram of 
the substance. Another very important advantage of this 
method is that it is not dependent upon the purity of the ma- 
terial; if the material is impure, the impurities merely appear as 
additional lines in the spectrum, and do not affect the parabola 
due to the substance under examination, and therefore produce 
no error in the determination of the atomic weight. The 
method would seem to be peculiarly suitable for the determina- 
tion of the atomic weights, not merely of the emanation from 
radio-active substances, but also those of the products into which 
they disintegrate. 

“The rays, too, are registered within less than af millionth 
of a second after their formation, so that when chemical com- 
bination or decomposition is occurring in the tube the method 
may disclose the existence of intermediate forms which have 
only a transient existence, as well as of the final product, and 
may thus enable us to gain a clearer insight into the process 0. 
chemical combination.” 
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DICKENS AND THACKERAY 


LIKE “in soundness, in sanity, and in sweetness”’! 
A It is a question if these qualities will be mentioned 
of the two greatest names in the fiction of the 
twentieth century when their appraisement is made, but few 
appear to question their appropriateness to Thackeray and 
Dickens. Their centenaries, coming only a year apart, have 
found the two inevitably coupled at every celebration of either. 


it is not to be implied that the Thackeray canvases were done 
at second-hand; only Trollope among his contemporaries sur. 
passed him in realism, and Mr. Frederic Harrison has just borne 
telling testimony to the tragic power which was his. Dickens's 
tragedy, on the other hand, was melodrama, altho among the 
best melodrama ever written. There was, indeed, more than a 
little of the ‘yellow journalist’ in the man who had served his 
time with the immature press of that day. It shows again in 





1830. 


1835. 
From a miniature by Miss 
Rose Emma Underwood. 


Earliest known portrait. 
From a miniature by Mrs. 
Janet Barrow. 





1836. 
From a painting by Sam- 
uel Lawrence, R.A. 


THE PAGEANT OF DICKENS’S YEARS— 





1839. 1840. 
From a portrait by Daniel From a painting by R. J. 
Maclise, R.A. Lane, A.R.A. Owned by 


King George V. 








Mr. Warwick James Price, who describes the two Victorians in 
the phrase above, finds other points of comparison. ‘‘They 
were about equal in powers of observation, and nearly so in 
imagination. Both told absorbing stories in inimitable ways.” 
Each ‘‘arrived’’ while yet young—Dickens with ‘“ Piekwick”’ 
at twenty-four, Thackeray at thirty-five ‘“‘with that most 
wonderful example of urban literature, ‘Vanity Fair.’’’ Each 
died in his prime, untimely: Dickens at fifty-eight, Thackeray 
at fifty-two. But here the writer in The Dial (Chicago), whom 
we are quoting, pauses. Beyond these he thinks ‘the two are 
scarcely more to be compared than are Turgenef and Cer- 
vantes, or Henry James and Mark Twain.”’ Instead he turns to 
‘contrasts,’ which perhaps were most marked in their outward 
lives: 


‘“Thackeray was of gentle birth and breeding, educated at the 
Charterhouse and Cambridge; Dickens, lowly born, found such 
schooling as was to fit him for his future in the hurly-burly 
of the city streets and the over-hard tasks of grimy factories. 
Young Thackeray, dabbling in art and letters, let a moderate 
fortune slip through his fingers; Dickens, when most other 
lads of his age were yet busied over childish things, was seriously 
at work to keep the family together—a David Copperfield trying 
to get a Micawber father out of the debtor’s jail. Thackeray 
knew France and half the continent when scarce of man’s 
estate, and all his life traveled often and far; Dickens in his 
later years lectured and read in this country, but that is about 
all of his experiences of this sort. By nature and habit the one 
was a true cosmopolitan, the other a Londoner of Londoners. 
As Emerson said of him in his ‘English Traits,’ Dickens wrote 
‘London tracts . . . local and temporary in his tints and style, 
and local in his aims.’ 

‘‘Diversities such as these in the careers and traits of the two 
men naturally were evidenced in their literary work. Primarily, 
Thackeray was receptive, Dickens creative. The one, looking 
out on the world through club windows, drew the classes; the 
other, studying human nature at close range and in the open, 
drew the masses. It was the characteristic difference between 
the shy, retiring aristocrat, and the self-confident, even pushing, 
democrat; the difference—to suggest the same thing in another 
way—between Du Maurier and Hogarth. From this, however, 


his pathos, which was wont to degenerate into sentimentalism: 
‘There is something of an alien salt in the fountain of his tears, 
writes Mr. Lang. Thackeray’s pathos was effortless and in- 
evitable—one packed phrase, and the lump was in your throat, 

‘“At the opposite end of the thermometer of the emotions, one 
finds Dickens differing from Thackeray as a laugh differs from 
a smile. One is a master of humor; the other, past master 
of wit—even if, at times, it is ‘a most bitter sweeting, a most 
sharp sauce.’ Dean Hole once remarked of ‘ Williani Makepeace 
Goliath’ (to give him the name of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s bestow- 
ing), ‘He said so many good things that they trod down and 
suffocated each other’; and scores of instances suggest them- 
selves. Walking with a friend, one day, in a street off the 
Strand, the sign ‘Mutual Loan Fund Association’ appeared 
in a window. ‘What do you suppose it means?’ asked his com- 
panion; and he who was really Titmarsh replied, ‘Why, that 
they have no money, and lend it to each other.’”’ 


Dickens is found by Mr. Price ‘‘almost wholly lacking in those 
indefinite but very real ‘feminine’ traits which are to be recog- 
nized in Thackeray’s mental make-up, essentially manly a 
he was.”’ In fact: 


‘Dickens is the very type of the masculine—strong in resource, 
virile always. His creative capacity seems unlimited, so crowded 
is his stage with a long succession of figures, distinct, salient, 
memorable. It is often said that the majority of his portraits 
border on caricature, and that many are plainly such; that he was 
content to catch a striking likeness by exclusively selecting and 
exaggerating a peculiarity which might mark a man, but surely 
could not wholly represent him. Granting much truth in this 

(for Boffin passes the limits of possibility, and Sapsea goeé 
beyond the bounds of even burlesque), it remains simple truth 
that only the unapproachable Shakespeare, in the whole range 
of English letters, has given the world more ‘living’ characters. 
One is seldom misunderstood when he refers to a Portia 
Shylock, a Regan, or an Jago; and in quite the same way We 
recognize a Pecksniff in every hypocrite, and a Micawber i 
every procrastinator, every irresponsible optimist; Quilp is the 
personification of meanness and cruelty, Chuzzlewitt of avarite 
and selfishness. Despite the number of his charming creations 
Thackeray gave us but one name such as these, in Becky Sharp. 

‘In the matter of enduring vitality, one can not profitably 
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pick and choose between Thackeray and Dickens. Were proof 
of this needed, it would be forthcoming in the common delight 
of nine readers out of every ten in championing one against the 
other, tho in this same debate Dickens passes Thackeray in 
what the critics call ‘universality.’ His is by far the wider 
audience, even tho it be less cultured than that which sits 
delighted at the feet of him who gave us Barry Lyndon and 
Pendennis. However, such weighing and arraying of claims 
amounts to little more than intellectual diversion. The pros 
balance, off with the cons at last, and leave us mindful chiefly 
of the store of pleasure and profit which we owe to both these 
greatest of our modern English story-tellers. So rich and 
splendid is their combined output that, if all other fiction and 
history and portraiture of their period were suddenly to be lost, 
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are not more successful than they are. The wonder is that the 
attendance and interest are not worse. 

‘* After observing and studying these schools for thirty years, 
I am now convinced that the attempt to give instruction in the 
ordinary elementary branches in the evening to boys and girls 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age isa gigantic blunder. Those 
who are employed during the day need the evening for exercise 
and recreation. Only those who are endowed with unusual 
physical strength and unusual mental energy can, after a hard 
day’s work, attend school four evenings a week and benefit 
thereby. That they need instruction, for their own sakes 
and for the sake of the community, goes without saying. How 
and when are they to get.it? It has been demonstrated over 
and over again that they do not get it advantageously when 











1844. 1849. 1856. 1859. is63. 
From a miniature by Miss From a daguerreotype by From a painting by Ary From a painting by W. P. From a photograph by Gur- 
Margaret Gillies. Mayall. Scheffer. Frith, R.A. ney. Taken in America. 


TOLD IN PAINT AND PHOTOGRAPH. 








they alone could measurably replace all with their wonderful 
composite picture of the early Victorian days. Lately it was 
Thackeray and Dickens; just now it is Dickens and Thackeray. 
But we continue to read them both, and each continues to 
surpass the best of the ‘best sellers.’ We are grateful that two 
such should have lived and written. We apply to both what 
Carlyle once said of Boz: ‘The good, the gentle, high-minded, 
ever-friendly, noble Dickens—every inch of him an Honest 
Man.’ ” 


ABANDONING NIGHT SCHOOLS 
Ni YORK has 89,196 pupils under sixteen enrolled in 





its night schools, but the average nightly attendance 

is only 28,954. It costs the city between $700,000 and 
$800,000 a year to maintain its evening classes. Superintendent 
Maxwell has come to the conclusion that all this effort for the 
younger pupils is ‘‘worse than useless.’”’ The city is therefore 
asked to abolish the night schools for all but adults and organize 
another order of school for children who work through the day. 
Employers are not to be granted all the effective hours of the 
boy’s or girl’s day, but are to release their young employees 
for attendance at ‘“‘continuation schools,” lasting from 7 to 9 
A.M. and from 4 to 6 p.m. The school will then have a fair 
chance at a boy when his mental energies are not exhausted 
by a day in office or factory. In Dr. Maxwell’s report to the 
city’s Board of Education he writes of the more than 89,000 
registered in the elementary night schools: 


“They do not attend regularly, and they do not derive as 
much benefit as they need from their studies. The reasons 
are obvious. On the one hand, they come to evening school 
tired out with a long, hard day’s work. They need to sleep or 
to play rather than to study. On the other hand, we give 
them only a diluted form of the day-school curriculum. They 
do not recognize the use of the lessons in reading, history, 
and arithmetic. What the teacher presents is without special 
interest for them. They approach their studies without energy, 
and consequently without profit. Under these conditions 
there need be little wonder that the elementary evening schools 


the school-time is taken out of their time for recreation—the 
evening hours.”’ 


The recommendation is backed up by argument based not 
only on justice, but on expedience. Thus: 


‘“Money is being spent most liberally on the education in 
splendidly equipped high schools of those boys and girls who are 
so situated that they can make school-going the chief business of 
their lives until they are at least eighteen, and often much longer. 
Are the State and the city to take so little interest in the less 
fortunate, who are in the great majority, that all the education 
they can offer them is the three R’s at the period of the day 
when the brain refuses, or is too weary, to act? Are employers 
to have the best of the child’s day at toil that is often grinding 
and poorly remunerative, and leave him little, if any, chance to 
cultivate those functions of mind and body upon which success 
and happiness in after-life depend? The interest of the com- 


munity as well as of the individual demands that the child: 


who has not the opportunity to pursue a high-school course, 
or even to complete the elementary school, shall be kept under 
the tutelage of the State and shall be given such schooling as 
he can profit by until the end of the high-school age. Employers 
will in the end profit by the arrangement, because with improved 
training their youthful employees will become more efficient, 
and hence more valuable.” 


The elementary schools open to adults, where attendance is 
optional, are not, of course, within the Superintendent’s con- 
demnation. Not only from him, but from those under him 
comes testimony to the ‘‘excellent work that is done in these 
schools for men and women who have just begun to learn the 
English language, in the way of giving them the first necessary 
start in the direction of good citizenship.” The New York 
Tribune, in commenting on Dr. Maxwell’s proposed substitu- 
tion, speaks in a vein of depression about thse lack of serious 
purpose in the young of to-day: 


“Continuation schools such as Mr. Maxwell suggests for 
carrying forward the education of those who receive papers 
permitting them to seek employment only on condition that 
they continue at school for a certain number of hours a week 
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would have this advantage, that teaching would be given at 
times of the day. when the children would be ordinarily at their 
work. Thus their hours of application would not be increased 
and they would be fresh, or relatively fresh, at their lessons. 
This would require, as Mr. Maxwell suggests, the passage of a 
law compelling employers of children between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age to allow them four or six hours a week 
in the daytime to attend school. This is the practise in some, 
if not all, parts of Germany; but it is to be noted that there is a 
tendency, in some German places at least, to abandon the con- 
tinuation schools as of little 
practical use and substitute for 
them trade-schools. 

‘Besides the lack of energy 
among pupils, another obstacle 
stands in the. way of further ed- 
ucating the boy or girl who has 
gone out of school and begun 
to earn a living, and that is dis- 
inclination to further study. 
Those who. are working feel 
that they have put such child- 
ish things as: books and school- 
rooms behind'them. Delivering 
groceries, running errands, or 
taking in the names of. visitors 
to the ‘boss’ strikes them as the 
only. real thing. It is difficult 
enough to instil a little eduea- 


tion into the average minds 
under favorable conditions. And 
when such minds have other 


and more compelling interests 
outside the schoolroom, condi- 
tions are not favorable. So, 
whatever may be said theoret- 
ically in favor of the continu- 
ation school against the night 
school, practically it is to be 
doubted whether there would be 
much to gain through a change from the latter to the former.” 


PROF. 


monstrous and useless conflict.”’ 





ASIATIC PERIL IN THE THEATER—The theater—that is, 
the theater of the native playwright—is continually subjected 
té perils. Just when we think we have the game all to ourselves, 
and see the great day dawning for the American drama, up looms 
a peril.. This year, as The Nation (New York) points out, it is 
an Asiatic peril and a formidable one at that: 


“If this were not a bad time for protective tariffs in general, 
our dramatists might well appeal to Congress for a heavy import 
duty on Oriental drama, with which the stage is in danger of 
being swamped. The beginning of 1912 in New York found no 
less than four plays of life in the distant and odorous East. 
‘Sumurin’ and ‘Kismet’ are straight out of the Arabian Nights. 
‘The Garden of Allah’ is North Africa. ‘Ben Hur’—this last, 
it is true, of native manufacture—is Syria and Palestine in 
Roman times. Add to this ‘The Arab,’ produced earlier in 
the season, the play of native life in Hawaii now running, 
‘Madama Butterfly’ at the Metropolitan Opera House, and the 
Russian dancers pretty nearly everywhere, and it is apparent 
that the playboys of the Eastern world are having things very 
much their own way with us at present. A play of Chinese life 
is announced for immediate production. A Japanese play, 
‘Typhoon,’ has been given at the German theater in this city. 
What other evocations of the East are before us one can hardly 
say. The outlook is that very few corners of the Mohammedan, 
Buddhist, and Polynesian world will be left untouched before 
the fashion changes.” 


Yet The Nation finds ‘‘no cause for fear or regret” 
temporary retrogression of native drama, for— 


in this 


‘In the field of the drama, as a branch of art, competition 
is not yet obsolete. There is no reason why we should prefer 
a third-rate American play by an American writer to a good 
play from abroad. We can not help feeling that the young 
American playwright has gone in too much for the type of 
the times and the question of the hour. To the.extent 
that our playwrights are dealing honestly with life they will 
need no protection against foreign competitors.” " 


LITERARY 





ROBERT HERRICK, 
Who sees the modern economic organization, typified by Chicago, 
as ‘‘a muddy pathway down to hell, trampled and bloody in a 
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CHICAGO IN COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH 


HICAGO is becoming self-conscious. She has before this 
& been described; now she is analyzed. Her portrait in 

composite, from the works of such of her sons as Robert 
Herrick, ‘‘Mr. Dooley,”’ Henry B. Fuller, and Joseph, Medill 
Patterson, is being cast upon the screen of the Friday Literary 
Review of the Chicago Evening Post in a series of articles. Mr, 
Floyd Dell shows us how the 
great city of the lake, that we 
constantly hear prophesied as 
the future intellectual center of 
Ameri¢a, makes her children hate 
as well as love her. Mr. Robert 
Herrick seems to Mr. Dell to 
hate Chicago more than any oth- 
er, since his message about Chi- 
cago per se seems to be Cato’s ery 
adapted to read: ‘‘ Delenda est 
Chicago.” The ‘‘few clear-souled 
men and women who attempt 
to free themselves, to get out 
and away from it all .. . he 
celebrates in novel after novel 
with passion and tears.” 

What Chicago is to Mr. Her- 
rick, says Mr. Dell, is ‘‘ most 
definitely ’’ given in ‘‘The Mem- 
oirs of an. American Citizen,” 
“The Web of Life,” and ‘‘The 
Common Lot.” ‘‘Chieago is in 
each case a moving force in the 
action, and represents a dynamic 
The first of these novels shows how people go to 
We read: 


principle.” 
this city to make their fortunes. 


‘“That boarding-house life, which is one of the most memorable 
parts of the book, might stand as a symbol of Mr. Herrick’s 
Chicago—a dirty, ugly, disorderly place filled with people toe 
much occupied in ‘hustling’ to see the dirt, the disorder, the 
ugliness. They aro thinking, these people, of getting on; when 
they go to church, it is a fashionable church, where they can 
look at the rich people, and talk about them. One of them does” 
protest at last against the dominance of this topic. But she is” 
answered by one of the ‘hustlers.’ 

‘“What else are we here for except to make money?” 
Sloe ‘um demanded more bitterly than usual. 

‘He raised his long arm in explanation and swept it to and 
fro over the struggling prairie city, with its rough, patched looky 
I didn’t see what there was in the city to object to: it was ju 
a place like any other—to work, eat, and sleep in. Later, ho 
ever, when I saw the little towns back East, the pleasant hi 
the old homes in the valleys, and the red brick house on t 
elm-shaded street in Portland, then I knew bo Slocum mean 

‘** Whatever was there in Chicago in 1877 to live for but 
Success?’ 

‘‘When the ambitious and rising young man who is the hen 








? sl aa 


of this book is drafted into the jury that is to hang the Hay- 


market ‘Anarchists,’ he is impatient to have it over with. 
‘And then back to business. I suppose the world seemed to me 
so good a place to hustle in that I couldn’t rightly appreciate 
the complaint of these rebels against society. Guilty 
not guilty, these men must suffer for their foolish opiniongy 
Ww hich were dead against the majority.’ : 
‘*When the World’s Fair—the one dream that Chicago had 

it in her soul to dream—was being realized, this young man 
begrudged his:employer the time he devoted to it. ‘It made 
me impatient to have Mr. Dround spend on it his energy that 
was needed in his own business.” 

‘*And such a man it is, according to Mr. Herrick, who fits in 
with Chicago—to whom Chicago gives all that she can of wealth 
and position and honor.”’ : 


Mr. H. G. Ww ells called Chicago ‘‘undisciplined”’ and thought 
its condition was ‘‘a shame”; Mr. Herrick, aceording to his 
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interpreter, thinks it ‘‘a sin.’’ ‘‘Mr. Dooley,’’ who provides the 
next ‘‘negative,”’ being a cheerful philosopher, takes things as 
they come. ‘‘ He represents, as no other figure, . . . what might 
be called lower middle-class Chicago”’: 


“His Chicago is the Chicago of Archer road, of Prairie avenue, 
of the rolling-mills, of Dorgan the plumber—all seen in their 
human, not their picturesque, aspects. It is not a cruel place, 
as in Mr. Herrick’s view, nor ‘a romantic place, as plenty of 
other writers would make it. It is not ugly, because it is full 
of men and women and children. It is a place where people 
work hard in shops and factories and go home, not to an idyllic 
home, but a human one, and in the evening talk about the 
election or the neighbors. Mr. Dunne believes in these people. 
He does not despise their work, nor their homes, nor their con- 
yersation. He is an instinctive democrat. 

“He does not even mind the goats and the gas-tanks. But 
there’s the rub! One may forgive him his tolerance of the goats, 
but one can not forgive him his tolerance of the gas-tanks. A 
man ought to hate a gas-tank. Chicago has been growing, 
partly by virtue of that hatred, out of the gas-tank stage. Mr. 
Dooley has not noticed it.”’ 


A Chicagoan of the eighties warned Matthew Arnold that 
they would one time ‘‘make culture hum.’”’ Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller records the humming-time. His is a Chicago ‘‘ which 
desires to learn—which goes to art classes, and lectures, and 
abroad—which is anxious, pathetically anxious, to be ‘up’ on 
everything.’’ The ‘‘ferocious money-making period” of Mr. 
Herrick fell somewhere in the ’70s; Mr. Fuller’s school-going 
term was the ’90s: 


“People had begun to go abroad, and to envy the pervasive 
taste that comes of a traditional culture. Discontented with 
the uncertain esthetic results of our osmotic social process, 
they set about methodically achieving standards, bit by bit. 
With what devotion, and with what silent pain, they put them- 
silves in the hands of Theodore Thomas, and Lorado Taft, 
and the Abbey and Grau opera troupe, to be made over. And 
these esthetic ministers, like the Mohammedan angels of death 
who prepared the soul for paradise by drawing it out of the 
body with red-hot pincers, were cruel only to be kind. ...... 

“This Chicago is not the 
apocalyptic sociological beast 
of Mr. Herrick; it is the 
seene of a tragi-comedy of 
manners. 

“Or a tragedy, if you like: 
for if Mr. Fuller’s Chicago 
aspired, it was because she 
was vile. Chicago was sor- 
did, with a sordidness that 
defeated every attempt at 
reaching something better. 
She was drab, with a hope- 
less drabness. That word 
sums up the impression which 
Mr. Fuller’s two Chicago 
novels convey. It is not 
essentially a wicked city, but 
it is perhaps worse than 
wicked. Certainly it seems 
to have grated upon Mr. 
Fuller more than Nineveh 
could have done. 

‘“**The Cliff Dwellers’ and 
‘With the Procession’ are 
collections, half _ satirical, 
half sympathetic, of middle- 
western ugliness of speech 
and action. They reveal 
‘miles of flimsy and shabby 
shanties and back views of 
sheds and stables; of grimy, 
eindered switch-yards, with 
the long flanks of freight 
houses and_ interminable 
strings of loaded or empty 
ears; . . . then a high passage over a marshy plain, a range of 
low-wooded hills, emancipation from the dubious body known 
as the Cook County Commissioners—and Hinsdale.’ This last 
ishardly enough to compensate for the monotonous others.”’ 





FINLEY PETER DUNNE 


“MR. 
DOOLEY,” 

Who represents as no other Of these 
Western writers, says Mr.; Floyd 
Dell, ‘what might be called lower 
middle-class Chicago.” 
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Mr. ‘Patterson, like Mr. Dooley, is not a hater. He ‘‘belongs 
to a group of people who officially believe in the city.” 


“This group of people regard nothing as so foolish as the 
eavil which tender-minded people make at the iniquities of 
modern civilization. They see 
something in civilization be- 
sides iniquity. They are the 
modern inheritors of the old 
theory of progress—but it is 
not in the coming-to-be of a 
vague beatitude that they 
believe, but in a precise evo- 
lution of a specific future out 
of the specific present. Ifthe 
present—they say—were not 
as it is, with all its iniquities, 
the future, with all its glories, 
could not come to pass. This 
refers, of course, to the Social- 
ists, of whom Mr. Patterson 
is one.” 


Mr. Dell’s discussion of 
Mr. Patterson involves chief- 
ly his novel called ‘‘ Rebel- 
lion.” He says: 


‘The novel ‘Rebellion’ is 
written about the theme of 
a woman’s divorce. In this 
matter, too, Chicago figures. 
It is Chicago, the great city, 
the focus of modernity, which 
takes hold of Georgia, and 
makes her marry the man she 
loves—that makes her dis- 
eard the religion in which she 
has been reared, and all the 
customs of her people, in order to do it. 
her alone; it forces her to be modern. 

‘‘Chicago redeems us from superstition, from custom, from 
ignorance, from provincialism; it provides us, as nothing else 
can, efficient means for the performance of work; it provides us 
likewise with leisure, pleasure, companionship, stimulus; so one 
understands Mr. Patterson tosay. Let there be drawn a continu- 
ous, never-ending line, to represent the course of mankind through 
time; that which is already drawn is history; and that blank 
space ahead, the future. But the point of the line, the point which 
bores into the future, the living present—that is Chicago. . . . 

‘‘Chicago, Mr. Patterson seems to say, is very likely to be 
better than the homes of its people; very likely to be the finest 
influence in the lives of those people. This young wife, Georgia, 
for instance, ‘was a citizen of no mean city’ throughout the day; 
at the lunch-club where she cooperated; in the big, white-tiled 
vestibule of her building, where she exchanged ten words of 
weather prophecy with the elevator-starter between clicks; 
in the rest-room, where they talked office politics, and shows, 
and woman-suffrage, as well as beaus and hats; behind her 
machine, which rattled ‘$20 a week by your own ten fingers 
and no man’s gratuity.’ 

‘““<“There were no oaths, no bonds unbreakable, no church 
to tell her that she couldn’t change her job, as it tells the housed 
and covered women who get their bread by wifehood.’ 

‘‘A discreet way of saying that the city does tend to ‘break 
up the home’—and a suggestion that such homes ought to be 
broken up! 

‘‘The city destroys religion, too. Georgia’s ‘belief was ortho- 
dox [Catholic], but-it did not hold her as vividly as it held the 
old folk in the old days. Had she lived nearer to the miracles 
of the sun going down in darkness and coming up in light; or 
thunder-storms and young oats springing green out of black, 
with wild mustard interspersed among them like deeds of sin; 
of the frost coming out of the ground; and the leaves dying 
and the trees sleeping; she would perhaps have lived nearer to 
the miracles of bread and wine, of Christ sleeping that the world 
Way WAROS 2). sss 

“Tt is Mr. Patterson’s attitude toward the present, as exem- 
plified in his attitude toward Chicago, that makes his novel, 
‘Rebellion,’ so interesting. Mr. Herrick mourns over what is, 
as tho it ought to be something else. Mr. Patterson has a 
better philosophy, if not so good a literary style; and his” 
writing is accordingly more valid.” 





JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON, 


Who belongs to the group of liter- 
ary and political Chicagoans ‘* who 
officially believe in the city.”’ 


Chicago will not let 
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CRITICS OF RELIGIOUS GARB IN INDIAN 
SCHOOLS 


O PROTESTANT journal disagrees with President Taft 
N in his determination to sift to the bottom the question 

of retaining or abandoning the religious garb in the 
Indian schools. They admit that there is no need of haste, 
and his act in suspending Commissioner Valentine’s order about 
abolition (treated from the Catholic side last week) meets no 
disapproval. Pending the decision of the Chief Magistrate, 
however, they are frank in declaring that the question is more 
than a ‘‘fuss about clothes.”” The Continent (Chicago) gives 
this statement of the situation: 


“‘The schools involved in this dispute are schools which the 
Catholic Church for a time conducted as avowedly sectarian 
mission work—work designed to make Catholic converts. For 
similar enterprises no Protestant denomination would ever 
dream of trying to get public support. But Catholic priests still 
stick to it that public tax money ought to pay the expenses of 
their parochial schools, and in the Indian schools of the Federal 
Government they seem to be working for a practical exhibit 
of their theory. So they have persuaded the Indian Bureau 
to take over one after another of their mission schools and finance 
them out of the National treasury. The schoolhouses are rented 
from the Catholic Church and the Catholic teachers are put on 
the public pay-roll without even the formality, of a civil-service 
examination, which other teachers in the same work are not 
allowed to escape. 

‘‘Of course, when this transfer takes place, a pretense is made 
of secularizing the schools. But the same schoolrooms are used, 
the same distinctive symbols of papal ideas remain displayed 
on the walls, and the same monks and nuns continue to teach, 
wearing just as before the dress which invests them with relig- 
ious authority i in the eyes of the school-children. In some cases 
instruction in Roman doctrine and ceremonial is even given 
in school hours. From conditions of this sort the whole broad 
problem of upholding the religious impartiality of the American 
commonwealth rises into view. Protestants would deem it a 
disgraceful subterfuge to unload their. missionary institutions 
in any such fashion on the shoulders of the Government. Shall 
they forbear to protest when Roman priests are practising 
strategies so insidious for a purpose so un-American?” 

In a later editorial comment The Continent declares itself 
convinced that taking over the schools on the terms up to now 
obtaining ‘‘was a fundamental mistake, which should now be 
rectified.”” Now that the matter has been raised, questions this 
journal, ‘‘may we depend upon President Taft and Secretary 
Fisher for a full and public investigation of this whole problem 
with a view to its right and permanent settlement with justice 
to all the parties concerned?”’ 

The Home Missions Council, consisting of twenty-four Prot- 
estant organizations doing work througheut the United States, 
telegraphed the President after hearing of Commissioner Valen- 
tine’s order: 


‘*The action of the Honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
issued January 27, relative to sectarian insignia and garb in 
Federal Indian schools, is to our minds so manifestly American 
in spirit, judicial, and righteous, that we heartily approve and 
commend it. We did not know that such an order was in 
preparation. But we now express our commendation and ask 
that nothing be permitted to weaken its force. We desire our 
representatives to have a conference with you if you find oppor- 
tunity and occasion for this. 

‘“* (Signed) Cuar.LeEs L. THompson, President.” 


The President’s secretary acknowledged the telegram; but, 
says The Christian Work and Evangelist (New York), ‘‘ without 
further communication with the Home Missions Council, and 
allowing no opportunity for conference, the President wrote to 
Secretary Fisher, of the Department of the Interior, a letter, 
under date of February 2, practically revoking the order.” 


After hearing of this the Home Missions Council ‘‘ telegraphed 
its profound regret that the President had revoked the order of 
the Indian Commissioner without affording the opportunity for 
conference, which was asked for the Council in Dr. Thompson’s 
message.” 

The Truth Seeker (non-religious, New York) makes this 
observation: . 


‘‘Religious garb is forbidden in the public schools of this State 
on the ground that nuns and preists in their vestments, acting 
as teachers, keep their denominational faith perpetually in view 
of the pupils with an impress more distinct and lasting than all 
that could be conveyed by direct teaching from the catechism, 

“Of the Government Indian schools in which Catholic teachers 
wear their religious gowns and millinery, there are two in Wis- 
consin, one at Odana and one at Lac Courte d’Oreills; two in 
South Dakota, one at Devil’s Lake, and one at Fort Yates; 
one at Tucson, Ariz., and one at Jamez, Ariz.; besides fully 
fifteen more in various Western States. 

“President Taft says: ‘I fully believe in the principle of 
separtaion of church and state, on which our Government is 
based, but—’ But what? Why, in taking over the Catholic 
schools the Government retained the Catholic teachers. But 
the Government did not retain the garb; and there is no more 
injustice in insisting that a teacher shall discard it than in the 
regulation that an enlisted man in the army or navy shall dis- 
eard citizen’s clothes and put on a uniform. 

‘*As a Government employee, the teacher represents the state. 
In wearing the religious garb the employee represents the church. 
Church and state are united in that employee, and anybody, 
whether President or priest, who would permit such a union 
is not honest when affirming his belief in separation.” 





DR.* CAMPBELL’S ACCOUNT OF US 


ARRING the American interviewer, Dr. R. J. Campbell 
B seems to have formed a favorable impression of most 
things American during his recent visit to us. He found 
his tour an exacting one, for he deseribes Americans as ‘‘ gluttons 
for speech-making’’; and preaching or speaking five or six times 
a day was sometimes asked of him. Whatever has been read 
of him in the American daily papers will have to be discounted, 
for he admits he ‘‘suffered somewhat at the hands of the Amer- 
ican reporter and the American daily newspaper, by comparison 
with which The Daily Mail is almost a sacred publication.” 
On questions of Biblical criticism he found our ministers 
behind the British clergy. Thus he speaks to an interviewer 
for The Christian World (London): 


‘“There are more literalists there than here, but in doctrinal 
matters, on the other hand, I met with a very great deal of 
real liberalism—liberals who are quite evangelical in spirit. 


This is due largely to the work of men like Dr. Lyman Abbott, ’ 


Dr. George Gordon, of Boston; Dr. Charles R. Brown, of Yale; 
Dr. Adams Brown, of Union Seminary; and the lately deceased 
Dr. Newton Clarke. On critical issues I was occasionally 
startled by finding questions put on points which over here are 
supposed to be finally settled and done with—questions like 
the composite character of the Pentateuch and Isaiah and, say, 
the spiritual interpretation of the Gospel of St. John.” 


American churches were also found ‘‘affected by the material- 
ism of American life’—‘‘religion seems a one-day-a-week 
thing.’’ Such facts may, to his mind, ‘‘account for the isolation 
of the working classes from the American churches” 


‘‘There certainly is an even wider gulf between the religious 
and the social consciousness than there is herein England. That 
gulf is being recognized, however, by thoughtful minds, and 
efforts are being made to bridge it. I found Socialists very 
antagonistic to religion. In Los Angeles, where the relations 
have been very bitter with the Churches on the one side and 
the Socialists on the other, I found, curiously enough, more 
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real religious susceptibility among some of the Socialists than 
I had done in the East or Middle West.”’ 


What we have read of the hostility shown Dr. Campbell 
because of his theological views may be set at rest by his account 
of what happened to him here: 


‘‘Overt hostility, no! In two cities, Philadelphia and Erie, 
I met at the beginning with what I fancied was not a very 
friendly attitude on the part of some of the ministers who were 
suspicious, apparently, of my orthodoxy; but that all dis- 
appeared in the course of the engagements, and they were quite 
cordial at the end. Everywhere else the ministers were cordiality 
itself. They did everything they possibly could to make me 
feel at home among them. Indeed, one of the most pleasant 
features of the whole tour has been the private meetings I have 
held in almost every center with the ministers of all the Prot- 
estant denominations, including Episcopalians. In many places 
an Episcopalian min- 
ister presided. 

‘Whenever I got toa 
city I found, as a rule, 
that the first thing ar- 
ranged for was a meet- 
ing of the ministers of 
the district. These min- 
isters’ meetings were 


soon as the address was 
over and the time for 
questions arrived, the 
discussion soon came 
(whatever the subject 
of my address) to the- 
ology. I did not bar- 
gain for the amount of 
vigorous questioning to 
which I was subjected. 
This became a feature 
of the tour, the ques- 
tioning by ministers, 
and | found the widest 
differences of theolog- 
ical opinion among my 
auditors—extreme lib- 
erals sitting alongside high and dry conservatives. These 
meetings were invariably friendly and harmonious. We were 
very frank with each other in questioning and answering, but 
I could not see any disposition to engage in any heresy-hunting. 
I was told that it would have been different four or five years 
ago, as at that time there was the same kind of apprehension 
as in England, and liberals and conservatives were very much 
more suspicious of each other than they are now. 

“At Los Angeles, where we had a large gathering of ministers 
in the Congregational Church, of which the pastor is Dr. Horace 
Day (who was at Oxford with me in my undergraduate days), 
one of the questions asked me was, ‘Do you believe in a personal 
devil?’ and the question was greeted with a roar of laughter 
from the assembly. It appears that the questioner was a very 
orthodox brother. As soon as the laughter subsided, I replied, 
‘Yes, sir, lots and lots and lots of them.’ There was another 
roar of laughter, and curiously enough the questioner seemed 
quite satisfied by my reply.” 


Courtesy of the Awerican bivle society 


COMMITTEE 


THAT 


in Mexico; Dr. Morales, Presbyterian pastor; 


In his own paper, The Christian Commonwealth (London), Dr. 
Campbell gives some additional impressions. What struck him 
most here was— 


“The growth of the influence of the Roman Catholic Church 
since I was last in the States, nine years ago. The press shows 
more deference to Romanism than it does to Protestantism. 
Boston, once the home of Puritanism, is now under Catholic 
domination. On Thanksgiving day the President of the United 
States, altho not himself a Catholic, attended mass at the 
Catholic cathedral. Protestants attribute this increase to 
immigration, but a Roman Catholic Archbishop assured me 
that it is largely due to direct conversion also. The fact certainly 
needs accounting for.” 


The interviewer concludes: 


‘*Speaking guardedly, Mr. Campbell said he thinks that on 
the whole there is in America less of real and deep religious life 
than in this country.” 
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PRESENTED THE BIBLE. 


Left to right:—Rev. Julian Castro, Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. Dr. John W. 
Butler, Methodist Episcopal Church; Mrs. F. 8S. Hamilton, Agent of American Bible Society 
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A BIBLE FOR PRESIDENT MADERO 


r \HE BIBLE is supposed to bring comfort to those in 
trouble, but this was not the reason the American Bible 
Society recently gave a copy to the new President of 

Mexico, who is having troubles enough these days to learn to 

sympathize with his predecessor. The presentation was in the 

line of missionary endeavor, at any rate it emphasized the work 
of the Protestant missionaries in Mexico, and may thus stir up 
more opposition to Madero among those who do not favor the 
missions and prove a trouble-maker for him rather than the 
reverse. Madero approves the Bible, we learn. No previous 

Mexican President has given ‘‘such direct testimony to the 

value of the sacred Scriptures,” says the Rev. Dr. John W. 

Butler, who made the presentation, 2nd who sends an account 

of it to Zion’s Herald 

(Boston). Madero fa- 

vored the committee 

‘‘in a signal manner’”’ 

by inviting them to the 

Castle of Chapultepec 

instead of receiving 

them at the National 

Palace, where such in- 

terviews are usually 

held. Moreover, he met 
the delegation at the 
head of the stairs and 
led them to the recep- 
tion-room, where Dr. 

Butler addrest him in 

these words: 


‘“Mr. President: To 
the American Bible So- 
ciety, which has its 
headquarters in New 
York City, to the dis- 
tinguished representa- 
tive of that Society in this Republic, Mrs. Francisca S. Ham- 
ilton, and to some of my colleagues, the Protestant pastors in 
this capital, there came almost at the same time the idea to 
take advantage of the elevation of Your Exeellency to the 
chief magistracy of the Republic to present to you a copy of the 
sacred Scriptures. 

‘We should say, at the beginning, Mr. President, that the 
idea did not occur to us because we thought you unacquainted 
with the precious volume or its contents, but because, given the 
character of our calling, we could find no other method more 
appropriate in which to congratulate you for the merited and 
high honor which the Mexican people have recently conferred 
upon you. 

“Tt is our pleasure to tell you that this sacred volume exists 
now in more than four hundred languages of the world, and that 
it is coming to be recognized more and more as the best corner- 
stone, both of the nation and the family; and as the never-to- 
be-forgotten Queen Victoria said on a historic occasion when an 
Oriental prince visited England: ‘The secret of the prosperity 
of the happiest nations is founded on the teachings of this 
book.’ 

‘‘From these sacred pages, we hope the Mexican people are 
going to learn true democracy, for which you have labored 
and sacrificed so much in these last years. So we are sure you 
will hear with pleasure that up to the present time almost a 
million copies of the Bible, complete or portions of it, have been 
distributed throughout Mexico. 

‘*We engage in the distribution of the Bible knowing that now 
as ever ‘the entrance of His Word giveth light,’ and that the 
study of the same by the people will help wonderfully in the 
formation of the ideal type of citizenship. 

‘‘Daniel Webster, the famous orator of the neighboring 
northern Republic, said with reason: ‘The best Christian will 
be always the best citizen.’ 

‘‘For this reason the thousand Protestant congregations 
scattered throughout the Republic are heartily cooperating with 
the Bible Society in increasing the circulation of the sacred book, 
and we are sincerely anxious for the happy day to come when, 


Rev. V. Mendoza, Editor Abogado Cristiano. 








whatever the creed of the people, a copy of the Holy Bible will 
be found in every Mexican home. 

“Mr. President: We are truly grateful to you for the amia- 
bility with which you have receiyed us on this occasion, and 
we have the honor to place in your hands this testimonial of 
our admiration and highest respect, and to express the wish, 
before leaving, that you, personally, and your worthy family 
may enjoy the best gifts of life and health, and for your Govern- 
ment that blessing of heaven which will result in the broadest 
prosperity and happiness of the Mexican nation.” 


The Bible, which was inscribed to President Madero by the 
American Bible Society and the Evangelical pastors of the 
City of Mexico, was received and examined by the Mexican 
President, after which he replied to the committee: 


‘*T am exceedingly grateful for this gift you make me. You 
may rest assured that I appreciate it to its utmost worth. I 
hold the same belief as you concerning the value of its principles 
for the elevation of the people, inasmuch as I am sure that 
only through Christian morality are the nations uplifted. 

‘*] heartily congratulate you on the good work you are doing 
in cooperating for the moral uplifting of the Mexican people. The 
Mexicans are of noble sentiments; they are good and heroic, 
they have only lacked enlightenment, and it will be one of my 
greatest efforts to work for their enlightenment so that they 
may be able to understand the high principles of this book. 
Continue your good work, and you will thus cooperate with me 
in the uplifting of the Mexican people.”’ 


Dr. Butler asserts that he has personally’ known the four 
presidents who have ruled Mexico since 1873, and he has had 
something to do with the presentation of a Bible to three of 
them; but he has ‘‘never seen a more cordial reception than 
that which was accorded . . . by President Madero.’”’ He adds: 


‘“‘Two or three things very favorably imprest me on’ this 
oceasion: First, his regard for the book; second, his seeming 
pleasure in our visit; third, and especially, the simplicity and 
utter democratic spirit of the man. It seemed to me as we 
turned away from the castle that that spirit had been the secret 
of his success in securing such an immense following in the 
country, and bringing about a complete change in the Govern- 
ment in a remarkably short time. His simplicity and complete 
naturalness in dealing with people evidently is the secret of his 
power. Crowds of children everywhere will follow a man or 
woman who, in talking to them, or dealing with them, comes 
down to their level. After all, what are great crowds but big 
children? And how often do we see in political or religious 
movements that the man who can come down and bring his heart 
against the multitudes is the hero of the occasion? If Mr. 
Madero can keep it up, the situation is his, and we on our part 
are quite sure that the good book will do him no harm.” 





AN IRISH WAR ON IMMORAL PRINTS 


a 7 IGILANCE COMMITTEES” in Limerick, Cork, 
Dublin, and elsewhere in Ireland are carrying on a 
vigorous crusade against ‘‘immoral literature,’’ gener- 

ally in the shape of certain objectionable English periodicals. 

In Cork, we learn, a mass-meeting and a street-parade have been 

features of the movement. In Dublin, The Leader, agreeing 

with the Lord Mayor of the city that the trade in the bad 
papers is a ‘“‘foul trade,”’ hopes ‘‘shortly to have such a healthy 
state of public opinion in Ireland that decent men would be 
ashamed to be seen speaking to any one engaged in the foul 
and dirty trade.’’ The movement, according to the London 

Pall Mall Gazette, began in Limerick, and is directed primarily 

against ‘‘weekly newspapers, which are supposed to publish 

divorcee cases and the like in too great detail, and serial stories 
of a suggestive character.”” The Pall Mall Gazette tells further 
of this crusade: 


“The Limerick protesters went so far on several Sundays as 
‘to seize the parcels at the railway-stations addrest to the news- 
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venders on their arrival from Dublin and Rosslare. The move- 
ment soon began to spread. Resolutions condemning immoral 
literature were passed by rural and district councils. A number 
of Catholic clergymen and some Protestant ones have joined 
in the agitation. The movement has reached Dublin, and here 
we have a Vigilance Committee, which has taken complete 
charge of immoral literature. It has passed many resolutions, 
and done many most remarkable and original things. For 
instance, it has issued a ‘license’ to Dublin news-agents who 
have pledged themselves not to sell the banned papers or any 
other kind of ‘immoral literature.’ This license appears in the 
windows of the newspaper shops that have conformed to the 
conditions of the Vigilance Committee.” ; 


The writer in The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that there is 
scarcely a Catholic bishop in Ireland who does not refer to the 
matter of ‘‘immoral literature” every year in his Lenten pastoral, 
and he tells of one of the bishops who has exprest approval of 
the present movement. He quotes this letter from the bishop, 
the Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, of Elphin: 


“The literature which is calculated to debase and vitiate the 
public mind of this country is opposed not alone to morality, 
but also to dogma. Newspapers imported into this country 
at the present time are reeking with social heresy. Heresy, as 
we know, may be an embodiment of principles not only against 
revealed doctrine, but also against the ethical principles which 
govern the relations between labor and capital. Indeed, the 
great danger of the future will not be a revolt against faith, 
so much as a revolt against the established order of social and 
commercial life. In a word, the Christian war-cry for the future 
should be ‘ Le Socialisme, voila l’ennemi!’’ The ordinary channel 
through which this danger ‘s borne into the country is the 
English press.”’ 


The writer adds 


“At the meeting to which Dr. Clancy’s letter was addrest, 
at the end of the proceedings, we read as follows: ‘The chairman 
suggested that a pledge should be signed by the different societies 
pledging themselves not to read these papers, which was adopted.’ 

“That, surely, is the reasonable and constitutional way of 
dealing with the question, rather than intimidating news-venders, 
and seizing and burning their goods.”’ 


The Catholic New York Freeman’s Journal takes it as 
‘“‘a matter of course ’’ that the Catholic clergymen are prominent 
in the crusade. And we read: 


‘‘At the Cork meeting Father O’Regan announced that one 
hundred and twenty news-agents in the city have signed a pledge 
not to sell the bad papers, and that none of the newsboys were 
now selling them. He also spoke strongly on the menace to the 
morals of the people against which they were contending. They 
were there, he said, assembled as Irishmen, having the interests 
of their country at heart, and in the seale of nations from the 
point of view of morality they stood easily first and beyond all. 
But the publishers of that evil stuff strove by carrying on their 
wretched trade to dislodge the Irish people from that proud posi- 
tion they held among the nations of the earth. He, then, 
who purchased one of those publications; he who imported 
them into the city; he who sold them—was joining hands with 
the enemies of Ireland’s great name for morality, and was 
striving to drag the nation down to the dirty level the spirit of 
those publications would inspire.”’ 


Another priest is quoted as warning Catholics against believing 
the oft-heard ‘‘remark that wherever else Christian truth and 
belief may be in danger, within the shores of Ireland forever 
they would be: safe.”” And the speaker reminded his hearers 
that ‘‘proper safeguards must be applied.’”” Whereupon The 
Freeman’s Journal concludes: 


‘‘This is the common sense of the matter. Bad books, bad 
reading, have in other countries produced infidelity and atheism. 
They would surely produce the same in Ireland. The evil 
tree brings forth evil fruit, no matter in what soil it is planted 
and allowed to grow. 

“That is the belief on which the crusade in Ireland against 
irreligious and immoral literature is being carried on. They are 
eutting down the evil tree.” 
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TENNYSON’S FRIENDSHIPS* 


Reviewed for Tue Lirerary Dicest by 
Hamitton Wricuot Masie 


Now and again there appears in literary 
history a writer of distinction whose back- 
ground lacks distinction and whose genius, 
for that reason, needs explanation. Keats 
was such a poet. Tennyson, on the other 
hand, was nobly staged, so to speak; no 
artistic career in modern times has had a 
more harmonious framing. Gladstone was 
not only a statesman of the first rank, but 
looked the part and drest it. The 
Laureateship, largely because Wordsworth 
and Tennyson held it in succession, has 
associations of great dignity; it is the one 
public place among the English-speaking 
races in which genius and official recogni- 
tion meet. Tennyson’s background seemed 
to predict the Laureateship, and the place 
had no requirement which he did not meet. 

The family m the Somersby rectory had 
neither rank nor wealth; but it had the 
note of distinction in personal beauty and 
bearing, in a certain loftiness of soul, in an 
inborn chivalry of spirit, in the penotration 
of the earliest years by the best traditions 
of thought and literature. And Tennyson's 
friends of later years would have given him 
distinction if he had not won it for himself. 
He was a member of a great fellowship of 
men of genius who had in rare degree the 
gift for friendship. ‘‘What passions our 
friendships were!’’ wrote Thackeray years 
afterward. Mrs. Brookfield has taken us 
into the circle in her delightful *‘ Apostles”’; 
the present Lord Tennyson has brought the 
circle to us in his ‘‘Tennyson and His 
Friends.” 

The golden fortune of the Laureate 
began at Cambridge, where his contem- 
poraries were Fitzgerald, Thackeray, Lush- 
ington, Spedding, Monckton Milnes, 
Brookfield, Trench, A. H. Hallam: 

*Tennyson and His Friends. Edited by Hal- 
lam, Lord Tennyson. London and New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3. 
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From ‘*Tennyson and His Frien Is." . 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, IN HIS EIGHTIETH 
YEAR. 

os 





OF NEW 


** Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labor, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land.” 


The quality of this group of men was 
deseribed in the words which Tennyson 
wrote after Fitzgerald’s death: ‘‘I had no 
truer friend; he was one of the kindliest of 
men, and I have never known one of so 
fine and delicate a wit.” If ‘laughter and 
a friend’”’ are the best things life offers, 
Tennyson was marvelously fortunate from 
the time of his childhood association with 
his two. gifted brothers, Charles and Fred- 
erick. After the years in Cambridge, 
Carlyle, Maurice, Jowett, Lear, Palgrave, 
Browning, Bradley, Clough, Simeon joined 
the circle. They were friends in the Emer- 
sonian sense of the word; they were not 
sayers of smooth things; they were truth- 
speakers, and neither the impressive per- 
sonality of the Laureate nor his dazzling 
fame dulled the edge of their friendly crit- 
icisms. ‘‘Dear old Fitz’’ mourned over 
the falling off of the Laureate’s early power, 
and Carlyle was grieved by the ‘‘Idylls of 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, AND HIS TWO SONS, 
HALLAM AND LIONEL, 

















CHARLES TENNYSON, 


Who added the name Turner. to his own, and - 
published several volumes of verse. 








the King.”” When Tennyson was asked 
what he thought of Browning, whom he 
greatly esteemed, he promptly answered: 
‘‘A great genius, lacking in art.’”’ He used 
to say, humorously, that ‘‘old Fitz’ be- 
came critical after he ceased to submit 
his verse to him for revision. There was 
good, stiff discussion in the circle, and the 
talk between Tennyson and Carlyle was 
notable for an Anglo-Saxon plainness of 
speech very different from the exquisitely 
sensitive diction of ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ When 
Carlyle was launched on some magnificent, 
extravagant monologue, Lady Tennyson 
could always bring him back to earth by 
her quiet ‘‘Mr. Carlyle, that is not sane.” 
The curiosity-hunters who expect the poet 
to whom they are casually presented to 
immediately talk about his soul must have 
been sorely tried by the resolute habit 
these rare persons had of keeping their feet 
on the ground. Lady Ritchie reports that 
on one occasion her father found Tennyson 
sitting in a chair with his leg up, evidently 
ill and out of spirits. 

“‘T am very sorry to find you laid up,” 
said Thackeray. 

‘‘They insisted upon my seeing the 
doctor for my leg,” said Alfred, ‘‘and he 
prescribed cold-water dressing.” 

‘*Yes,”’ said Thackeray, ‘‘there’s nothing 
like it; I have tried it myself.’ 

And so ended the interview between the 
greatest English poet and the greatest 
novelist of the time. 

But great talk is reported in these pages, 
as far as great talk can be reported. Ten- 
nyson had a natural sense of the bigness of 
things; and was deeply interested im 
astronomy to the very end of his long life- 
Sfr Oliver Lodge remembers that ‘‘one 
night when the moon’s terminator swept 
across the broken ground round Tycho, he 
said, ‘What a splendid Hell that would 
make!’ ”’ And after looking at the clusters 
in Hercules and Perseus, he remarked 
gravely: ‘‘I can not think much of the 
county families after that.” 

Such a volume as “Tennyson and His 





FREDERICK TENNYSON, 


Of whose poems Alfred said, ‘‘ They are organ--° 
tones echoing among the mountains.”’ 


THE THREE TENNYSON POET-BROTHERS. , 5 , 
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Friends”’—a _ collection of reminiscences 
and impressions by personal friends—is 
fragmentary; but this volume is really 
supplementary to the biography of the poet 
by his son. It presents the reflection of 
Tennyson as it lay in a score of minds, and 
gives the reader glimpses of him from as 
many points of view. 
pressively the range of the Laureate’s 
interests, and renews the impression of the 
extraordinary intellectual foree which 
made his poetry a record of the spiritual 
life of his time no less than a lasting con- 
tribution to English literature. 


FICTION OF THE SEASON 


De Morgan, William. A Likely Story. Pp. 358. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1911. 

Whatever else may be said about Mr. 
De Morgan, he is never trite. The reader 
may be reasonably sure of finding original- 
ity of theme and treatment. In his con- 
versations, he follows the working of indi- 
vidual minds and skips from one thought 
to another in the same inconsequent way 
found in actual experience. The real 
heroine of ‘“‘A Likely Story” is a portrait 
maiden, the subject of an unsigned Italian 
picture, whose story, fancied and real, 
becomes strangely interwoven with the 
lives of several different families. First, 
that of the purchaser of the picture, an 
English baronet, whose daughter Made- 
laine finds her prototype romantically and 
dramatically in the history of the Italian 
beauty; then there is the story of the 
domestic troubles of the artist who takes 
the picture to restore, while under all is the 
influence of the ‘‘ picture that talks,’’ made 
plausible by the theory of mental sugges- 
tion, thought transference, and uncon- 
scious cerebration. The maturity of the 
author lends weight to his judgments and 
his cleverness makes it doubtful when he is 
laughing at and when with us. 

“She was deferring to the wide-spread 
idea that man understands science, and 
ean tell woman all about it. He doesn’t, 
and ean’t.”’ 

“Tf we had to answer an examination- 
question, ‘When is man at his loneliest?’ 
we should reply—‘When he is striving, 
ecompanionless, to get some sort of order 
into things.’”’ 

The Psychomorphie Society and ultra- 
transcendental movements come in for a 
little good-natured satire; but, in the main, 
the book is interesting and amusing, but 
never bitter or invidious. 

Huntington, Helen. The Moon Lady. 


Pp 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1911. 
net. 


. 301. 
$1.25 

When Mr. Wylde died he confided his 
wife to their only son, Humphrey, and tried 
to make him understand that her very 
genius would make her an especial care. 
“* She is a creature of fire and fancy, 'in- 
finitely strong and infinitely weak, forever 
changing—like the moon—I have called 
her my Moon Lady.”” The volume deals 
with Humphrey’s struggle to carry out his 
father’s wishes, to save his mother from a 
hideous fate, and to win the girl he loves. 
Mrs. Wylde, ‘“‘ Dioneme,” the writer of 
novels, and Linda Arnold are great friends, 
but the older woman is blind to her son’s 
infatuation for Linda, and the younger 
woman is ignorant of the insidious habit 
which Humphrey is fighting with every 
force at his command, and so there arises 
a misunderstanding which nearly brings 
them all to grief, but the author is clever 


THE Tal TE 


It brings out im-. 


SRARY DIGEST 
enough to rescue her characters by a 
rather startling dénouement and order is 
finally brought out of chaos and happiness 


reigns. The book is of rather a conven- 
tional type, but well constructed and 
interesting. 


Parrish, Randall. 
Cl 


My Lady of Doubt. Pp. 381. 
Chicago: 


A. C. McClurg & Company. $1.35 net. 
This is a romance of the Revolutionary 
period by an author who has written suc- 
cessful stories about other wars. It is full 
of adventure, mysterious and baffling ex- 
periences, secret staircases, thrilling en- 
counters in midnight storms, and a vivid 
love story that keeps the reader in inter- 
esting suspense. Major Allen Lawrence, 
sent by General Washington into the 
enemy’s camp at Philadelphia, meets there 
Claire Mortimer, a beautiful and enigmatic 
maiden whose twin brother is fighting on 
the American side, and proceeds to fall 
desperately in love, as well as into several 
scrapes, from which he extricates himself 
with difficulty. Of course there is a deep- 
dyed villain who claims the heroine’s love, 
and the action is fast and furious as it 
follows the development of plot and coun- 
terplot, introducing some surprizing situa- 
tions, and finally reaching a_ perfectly 
satisfactory ending in which the villain is 
punished and virtue and love are rewarded. 


Rolland, Romain. Jean Christophe in Paris. 
Pp. 473. ew York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1911. $1.50. 


It is hardly fair to make any extended 
criticism of Mr. Rolland’s ten-volume work 
until it is finished. This completes the 
seventh volume, and in a way each section 
is a complete story with an uncompleted 
plot. Of these three—‘‘ The Market Place,”’ 
“Antoinette,” and ‘‘ The House ’’—the sec- 
ond has the most vivid story and makes the 
most human appeal. It is an exquisite 
account of a sister’s devotion to her only 
brother, and has more than usual pathos 
and power. Jean Christophe himself 
dominates almost every page. A German 
musician of rugged but brusk character, 
he finds in every episode and every social 
gathering some opportunity to express his 
opinions even in the face of opposition. 
There are pages of subjective and analyt- 
ical criticism on art, music, and even 
national characteristics. In order to give 
expression to his ironic and sarcastic esti- 
mate of the different society circles in 
Paris, the author allows himself to become 
too verbose and too diffuse, but the patient 
reader will find many thoughtful judg- 
ments and psychological discussions on 
vital subjects. The book is too involved 
for the ordinary reader, but has some 
originality. 

Stuart, Ruth McEnery. 


The Haunted Photo- 
graph. Pp.168. New Yor 
1911. $1. 


: The Century Company. 


The only fault one can find with this 
collection of short stories by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart is that there are not enough of 
them. Each is alive with that spirit of 
tenderness that always characterizes her 
work. They deal with both white and 
colored folk, but it is in the two that 
describe negro life that she excels. Mrs. 
Stuart has such a perfect comprehension 
of the negro personality, such a realization 
of negro humor and pathos, whimsical 
irresponsibility, and childlike naiveté that 
her narrative touches just the right chord 
with delicacy and sympathy. The stories 
that deal with the white folk show an 
undercurrent of thoughtful philosophy, 
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and ‘“ Afterglow ’’ might almost be called 
a romance of omissions in the form of a 
soliloquy which reveals the heart of a 
woman no longer young, but eager with 
supprest emotions. The book is ade- 
quately illustrated, but Mrs. Stuart’s pen 
is so graphic ghe could charm by her word 
pictures alone. 


Williams, H. Noe’ 


A Princess of Adventure, 
Pp. 376. 


New York: ‘Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1911, 

Almost any French princess of the nine- 
teenth century might be designated ‘a 
Princess of Adventure,’’ but none would 
offer a personality so interestingly feminine 
combined with a character strong enough 
to face misfortune and live so bravely a 
life of strange vicissitudes as Marie Caro- 
line, Duchess de Berry. A descendant of 
the Bourbons of Sicily, she passed through 
more dramatic incidents than usually fall to 
the lot of one life. At the age of eighteen, 
she married Charles Ferdinand, Due de 
Berry, a match arranged by King Louis 
XVIII. with no opposition. In spite of the 
Due’s twenty years’ seniority, they were 
well suited in character and ambition. 
Both were sunny in disposition, both were 
devoted to art and literature, and both 
liked to live a life free from conventional- 
ities. As a result their married life was 
almost ideal, and when, at the tragic 


death of .the Duke, she was left a widow,: 


she had become the idol of the Court from 
King Louis to the lowliest servitor. The 
intrepid courage with which the Princess 
endured the few months before her son’s 
birth has never been surpassed. From the 
coronation of Charles X. to the fall of the 
Monarchy, “‘ Madame ” enjoyed her great- 
est social triumphs. As the mother of the 
Due de Bordeaux, the possible king of 
France, she became a great personage and 
began to mix in the political plots and in- 
trigues of the Court. She made a brave 
fight for her son’s sake, but Louis Philippe 
was too strong and wily for the poor little 
Princess, and, after being scathed by 
scandal unmerited, our author asserts, 
her publie career terminated when, on her 
release from the citadel of Blaye, she left 
France and retired to private life as the 
wife of Carlo Ettore, Conte Lucchesi Palli 
di Campo-Franco. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 

Dingle, Edwin J. Through China on Foot. Pp. 
446. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1911. 

If conditions in China, as Mr. Dingle 
describes them, were as attractive as the 
pictures with which his narrative is pro- 
fusely illustrated, there would be a steady 
stream of tourists tramping through China. 
The pictures represent beautiful mountains 
and valleys, but pictures would be poor 
compensation for the indescribable filth 
which is said to characterize all hotel 
or other available accommodation in in- 
land China. Why the author, who ‘ wor- 
ships China ” and “is living there indefi- 
nitely,”’ should have undertaken such a 
trip with absolutely no knowledge of the 
language, or why, for the sake of the title— 
‘On Foot ’’—he should prefer to lead a 
pony rather than ride it, is a problem that 
may occur to the reader; but that he 
made a wonderful trip into many corners 
where no Englishman had ever been no one 
will question. Mr. Dingle is a journalist, 
and during this holiday trip of 1,600 miles 
through the heart of the country from 
Shanghai to Burma, he learned to know its 


(Continued on page 434) 
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WHITE Self-Starting SIX 
HE White Self-Starting Six-Cylinder Sixty 


presents a striking 


contrast to the conven- 


tional types of six-cylinder motor cars. 


This car has been produced to meet 
the heretofore unfilled demand for a 
powerful six-cylinder car that is both 
economical in operation and simple 
in construction and control. 


The White Six embodies all of the 
principles of motor car design which 
The White Company has so thorough- 
ly developed, and which have made 
White Cars world-famous for econo- 
my, durability, and simplicity of 
operation and construction. 


Absolutely the latest in every detail 
of body design, with lines unbroken 
by hinges and handles, the White Six 
is the only car to incorporate the 
entirely new but extremely conven- 


ient combination of the left-hand 
drive with a thoroughly practical and 
efficient electric starting and lighting 
system, making it possible, for the 
first time in motor car construction, 
to reach the driving seat, start and 
light the car without the necessity of 
stepping into the street. 




















The striking simplicity in the design 
and construction of the White Six, 
with its long-stroke, cast-in-block 
motor, commands the admiration of 
all who see it; and the owner of a 
White Car rests secure in the knowl- 
edge that it is absolutely the best 
and most advanced car produced 
anywhere. 


———_ 


<a 


SS 
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The White UL Company 
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No. 9525 
Louis XV Sofa 
Arm Chair and Side Chair to match. Walnut 


or Genuine Gold Leaf, Fi 
Damask C Cover. Pieces sold se a Sesepte gi 


Karpen Furniture 
is Furniture of Quality 


Upholstered Furniture cannot be made more 
durable, nor more attractive in design than we 
make Karpen Furniture. 


Nor can the purchaser procure more for a given 
price among unknown makes than is offered 
in Karpen Furniture, which is guaranteed. 


No matter what room you wish to furnish nor 
what price you wish to pay, you will find in 
our large and varied line just what you desire. 


Every a of 
pen 
GD tet 


coger ure 


is trade-marked and guaranteed to be trustworthy 
even to the least expensive pieces. If not found 
as represented, your money will be refunded by 
the dealer. 


Karpen Furniture is sold by reliable dealers every- 
where. These dealers deserve your patronage be- 
cause by handling Karpen Furniture they indicate 
that they sell furniture of merit. 





Chair to match. 
Oak '¢ or Solid Mahogany. Sofa, Mahoguny. Delicate silk or 
poreyt Tapestry or Serpen Ster- brocaded satin covered seat, 
ing Leather Covering Pieces sold separately. 


Our Free Book gives valuable information 
which every purchaser should read. It 
explains how to judge quality in furniture. 


Before buying any Uphol- 
stered. Furniture please 
write for our Free Book 

“LM.” Its hundreds of 


making selections. 


Insist on 
seeing our trade-mark 
when buying 


‘Karpen] 


Guaranteed 


Upholstered 





CHICAGO 
Karpen Building 
. 3971 NEW YORK 
esata Karpen Building 
English Arm Chair BOSTON 
Solid Mahogany frame covered in 20 Sudbury Street 
lmported Tapestry. (il) 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 432) 


people pretty thoroughly and tried to 
appreciate their point of view. The China- 
man, we are told, “ is a liar by nature, but 
vet in business we have as the antithesis 
that a Chinaman’s word is his bond.” 
The Chinaman does not want interference 
from outside. His country, his home, and 
his habits are, to him, perfectly satisfactory, 
and it is that great self-satisfaction that has 
so far retarded his progress, but, with the 
coming of intellectual and spiritual enlight- 
enment, the author predicts great things 
| for the race. 


Edwards, Albert. Panama. The Canal, the Coun- 


try, and the People. Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 585. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 
One often hears of ‘‘readable’’ books. 


Mr. Edwards has written a book more than 
‘‘readable’’; once started you have to read 
it. It carries you on from the islands of 
the sea to the gates of Colon, into the maze 
and mystery of the jungle and out onto the 
Cathedral Plaza with an ever-growing fasci- 
nation. The spirit of the ‘Big Job” grows 
upon you until you want to pick up your 
garden spade and go down and dig your- 
self, just to say: ‘‘I was there and helped.” 
After giving us a traveler’s introduction to 
the American tropics and the Canal Zone, 
Mr. Edwards depicts, with the vigor and 
vividness of a Sorolla pointing. bape life of 
Colon and Panama City 
continent from each se ma Pubes: 
nians whose fondness for politics has given 
them fifty-three revolutions in fifty-seven 
years, native life in the interior, and the 
mystic, subtle spell of the jungle. We are 
then led back to the days of Columbus and 
Balboa, and trace the history of the land 
among conquistadores, buccaneers, Spanish 
prelates, and fearless priests, through the 
“‘Presbyterian invasion,’’ down to the de- 
'eline of the Spanish Empire and the wars 
of independence. Not every page has the 
glamour of romance about it; the history of 
revolution and counter-revolution and of 
our diplomatic relations with Panama and 
Colombia are more serious, and Mr. Ed- 
wards draws no veil over the way we gained 
the Canal Zone. But when we read of the 
expert manner in which all the problems, 
engineering, industrial, and social, are 
Peing mastered, we may be forgiven for 
patting the Commission and ourselves on 
the back. Some of the best features of the 
book lie in Mr. Edwards’ flexible style and 
the fund of experience all over the world 
from which he draws his comparisons and 
| illustrations. He writes with a sure touch. 
What might be prosy or grandiose is 
entertaining and straightforward. 











Fisher, Harriet White. A Woman’s World-tour 
in a Motor. With 70 illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. 360. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2 net. 


This is a sumptuously printed account of 
how a lady and three servants traveled from 
New York across Europe, through Egypt, 
across India and Japan, and back to New 
York from San Francisco in a motor-car, 
going from land to land by sea. It is 
entirely devoid of geographical novelty-or 
literary grace, and would seem to be of no 
possible interest to any one but the author 
and her friends. 





Goodrich, Joseph King. The Coming China. 
| Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 298. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
| Clurg & Co. 


At the present moment discussion of 
China is particularly opportune. Many 


“I 
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| books have appeared in the last score of 
|years in an attempt to bring home to 
Americans the significance of the ‘‘awaken- 
ing of China.’’ This one, by a writer who 
has known China for forty-odd years, makes 
2 distinct effort to explain the many factors 
in the situation and to show the position 
which the United States holds. The atti- 
tude of the Chinese, both past and present, 
toward foreign influence is given full con- 
sideration. The chapter on the views held 
by leading Chinese of Western treatment 
of them is especially illuminating in show- 
ing how we appear to the Chinese them- 
selves. Particular attention is directed to 
the relation of America to China in chap- 
ters on the present feeling in the United 
States, the entrance of the United States 
into the Far East, and our duty toward 
China in religious instruction, general edu- 
eation, industrial development, and the 
extermination of the opium traffic. The 
chapter on the possibility of dynastie 
change shows us why it is that China must 
either hold to the Manchu dynasty or be- 
come a republic. The style is easy, tho 
at times it tends to be diffuse. One fre- 
quently wishes for a summary at the end 
of each chapter. As a popular treatise 
Professor Goodrich’s book should con- 
tribute to a much-desired honest under- 
standing of the Chinese. 

Gouldsbury, Cullen, and Sheane, Hubert. The 
Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia. Being some 
Impressions of the Tanganyika Plateau. Cloth, 


8vo, pp. 360. Illustrations and amap. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


This book, dealing with the remotest and 
most disconnected of the British depend- 
encies in Central Africa, discovers to the 
reader a region and people with whom few 
are familiar. The region is a level highland 
lying west of Lake Nyassa and south of 
Tanganyika, and almost forgotten in the 
progress that has called attention to British 
East Africa and other regions lately made 
accessible by railroad extension and other 
favoring influences. Hence the book will 
serve the purpose of recalling to mind a 
salubrious and fertile territory temporarily 
lost to view. To the American reager, 
however, its interest will be chiefly ethno- 
logical. 
high type, industrious, sober, peaceful, and 
capable, who have not yet been much 
disturbed, much less spoiled, by European 
contact. These authors have busily and 
wisely made a study of their condition, 
characteristics, customs, jurisprudence, and 
folk-lore, which is fulland valuable. This 
aspect of the book is the most important, 
and: will give it a permanent place in the 
list of books dealing with the native races 
of the once ‘ dark ’’ and still dusky con- 
tinent; but it should also be consulted by 
sportsmen, for Northern Rhodesia is a great 
game country, and the authors pay fair 
attention to that asset of their remote 
region. 

Grenfell, Wilfred T. Down North on the Labra- 
dor. p. 229. London, New York, and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 1911. $1. 

This is an unpretentious little volume 
by the missionary surgeon who has done 
so much for the inhabitants of the Labrador 
coast. It is really a chronicle of events 
in Dr. Grenfell’s daily life, but the sim- 
plicity of style and directness of narration 

(Continued on page 436) 





A Wholesome Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Quickly relieves that feeling of exhaustion due to 
summer heat, overwork or insomnia. | 
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Build Your New 


Home Fireproof 








And not like this own- 
er, whose home, like 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of others, was 
destroyed by fire. 


HE man who builds today without insuring 

himself against the destruction of his home by 
fire, plays against fearful odds. ‘The far sighted 
owner builds so that his house won't burn down— 
against deterioration and the decay of time—with 


NAT CO HOLLOW: TILE 


NATCO economy is real economy because the first cost is the last—the elimination of upkeep cost, the 
constant painting and repairing, more than offset the slight excess cost of NATCO HOLLOW TILE con- 


struction over the perishable sort. 


The blankets of air that surround the NATCO home, that are inbuilt in the material itself, maintain a uniform 
temperature that makes the coal bills less in winter and keeps it cool in summer. The house is free from 
dampness and is vermin proof. 





Advanced architects build their own homes of it. The U.S. Government specifies “Natco” or equal. It is 
exactly the same material as is used in fireproofing the great modern sky-scrapers, but is especially adapted to 
moderate-sized structures. Let it be the fabric for your own home. 


Send 10 cents in postage for our elaborate 96-page handbcok, “Fireproof Houses.” 


Every detail of NATCO HOLLOW ‘TILE construction explained, with technical drawings and typical floor plans, also 
illustrations from photographs of forty-five houses built of NATCO HOLLOW TILE, ranging in cost from $4,000 to $200,000. 
An invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Write today. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PRQDFING - COMPANY 


Dep’t V Pittsburgh, Pa. Organized 1889 Offices in All Principal Cities 
SR ae PND REI 








REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 434) 


do not altogether conceal the really dra- 
matic and sometimes tragic character of the 
adventures he relates. 

The unconventional in these rugged lives 
makes a strong appeal to the reader, and he 
realizes how many risks are taken gladly, 
and how many miles traveled, even in bitter 
weather, by faithful friends and neighbors 
to bring help to the ill or injured. 

One feels the atmosphere of intense cold, 
the dangers of the climate, and the effect 
that such a life must have on simple 
natures battling with the elements for a 
daily existence. 


Hodson, Arnold W. Trekking the Great Thirst. 
Sport and Travel in the Kalahari Desert. With an 
introduction by Sir Ralph Williams, K.C.M.G., and 
a preface by F. C. Selous. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 360. 4 
maps and 48 full-page illustrations. ew York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Kalahari Desert is too unattractive 
and unprofitable a part of South Africa 
to have received much attention, tho 
one of the earliest and best of African 
books, Andersson’s ‘‘ Lake N’Gami,’’ re- 
lated to its wastes. Lieutenant Hodson 
went there rather from stress than choice, 
being sent on duty as an officer of the 
Bechuanaland police. But he was a wide- 
awake, intelligent man, a competent ob- 
server, and gradually became a skilful 
hunter, and withal a bright writer. Con- 
sequently his book is of both importance 
and interest, for it contains much that the 
British publicist and historian will be glad 
to learn, and also information entertaining 
and valuable to the ethnologist and the 
sportsman. The illustrations are partic- 
ularly novel and instructive. 

Seitz, Don C. Surface Japan. Short Notes of a 
Swift Survey. Illustrated in color by photogravure 
and marginal sketches after Hokusai. Decorated 
boards, 4to, pp. 158. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Seitz makes his glimpses more com- 
prehensive and his glances deeper than 
che ordinary traveler; and he has singular 
skill in picking out the salients in a foreign 
experience—the telling lines in scenery and 
character and racial mind, which, like one 
of the Hokusai drawings in his page-mar- 
gin, carries a whole picture in a few strokes 
—and always with humor, sometimes pro- 
voking laughter in the reader’s thought, 
sometimes a sad response. Mr. Seitz prob- 
ably traveled pretty well all over Japan, 
and received more honors and facilities 
than fall to the lot of the average tourist, 
for doors open to a powerful journalist 
when he goes abroad; but of this we get 
only hints and implications. Yet without 
great opportunities he could probably not 
have imparted to these jottings that color 
of accurate truth which makes us feel se- 
cure in accepting not only his statements 
but his judgments. In general, these judg- 
ments are favorable. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Seitz, with all his 
friendliness, keeps cool; and toward the 
end of the book writes down some rather 
depressing facts and reflections as to con- 
ditions which only time and steady honest 
effort on the part of the nation’s lead- 
ers will overcome. Capital is scarce; gov- 
ernment monopolies restrict its activity 
in the most profitable directions; the peo- 
ple are not used to steady industry, ete. 

The illustrations accompanying the de- 
lightfully piquant text are reproductions 
of familiar colored photographs of places, 
buildings, occupations, and the like. 
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' The Czar of Russia 
Owns a Knight-Motored Car — 


Panhard, the pride of Frane 





So does ‘the Emperor of Germany. 


perrce : il 

So do the Kings of England, Belgium, Spain. Belgium’s greatest car—both haveg 3 dem 
So do more than 8,000 men, on both sides sleeve-valve motor. : first a 
the Atlantic, who demand the best the world Thus the four leading cars of th or doub 


have recognized that the poppetyd 


Last summer, after two years of 
Stearns came into line. 


can offer in their pleasure cars. 


In Europe, the list of Knight owners is the 
Blue Book of Motordom. 








That is the record of the Knigh 
after three years of the limelight, 


Five of the world’s greatest 
And 8,000 owners of high-grad 


Daimler—the leading car of England—since 
1908 has been a Knight-motored car. 

Mercedes—the monarch of the German field 
—is nowa Knight-type car. 


ylinders 
hes. 








And the Mercedes engine, which the Knight- become Knight-type enthusiasts. [cepted 
type supplanted, was considered the master Consider these facts when som@gl8.9 hor 
engine of the world. you that the Stearns-Knight is an alle guaran 

« s of not 
The World-Wide Effort fi«« 
To Get Rid of Poppet Valves 

Every great designer who still employs poppet Cams are required, and cams ge 
valves is seeking a way to get rid of them. they wear. ‘Timing gears are used 

We adopted the Knight way because we re- humming can be heard. 
gard it the ideal solution. And the foremost Thus silence is made impossl Royal . 
engineers have agreed with us. and efficiency are greatly reduced, Dewa 

But those who belittle it—to sell cars without designer knows it. fiered f 
it—are seeking other means to this end. aed & 4 =. 
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The Stearns-Knight engine ha 
gears, no springs, no cams, 
valves. 


or. 


won i 
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For poppet valves form the greatest short- 
coming in modern gasoline engines. They 
are noisy and slow and leaky. 

There are two in each cylinder springing 
shut hundreds of times per minute. 

They require frequent grinding. When 
carbon accumulates, so the valves aren’t tight, 
there is vast waste of power. 


There is no carbon trouble, no 
ing, no leakage. The action i 
certain. 


No man who knows half whi 
about it will consider a poppet 














2 
The Silent Power sont 
The silence of the Stearns-Knight is almost of the owners, ‘‘as though it » ~ 
uncanny. ee? _ on runners.”’ g00 
When turning idly at the curb there is Bivety evidence of ‘efion Man is don 


scarcely sound or vibration to show the engine 
is running. 
ce . 
The car glides on the road,’’ says one 


accustomed is lacking in the Steam 


On hills the Stearns-Knight 
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a Eq uipment a a | persistent power known in electric sea 
Bis Stear 

Warner Auto-Meter, Model K. (13) In traffic one may run at walk 
ge big conga c high gear, then quickly accelerate@#fe top1 
it ohair iop an over. 1 1 i r po . 
Vesta Dynamo Electric Lighting System. wanted nected ilies 9 have ir 
Continental Q. D. Demountable Rims _ The four-cylinder Knight-type@e to all 
(two extra rims). flexibility of the six-cylinder poppéig Will m 


Klaxon Horn—also Bulb Horn. 
Trunk Rack, Robe Rail, Foot Rest, etc. 


ourin r - D. T f 
Toy Teanesu | $3,500 THe f. o-oo 
Roadster ol Cleveland “aa 
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TEMPANY 


} and Branches in 


We Were Swamped 
By the Calls for This Motor 


Hundreds of men who got early de- 
liveries have run these cars thousands of 
miles. And the letters we get from them 
form the highest tribute ever paid an American 
lease a new factory. car. 


Adds 50 Per Cent 


To the Engine’s Rated Power 


e Stearns-Knight are 4% and their leakage. And to the spherical shape 


of the explosion chamber. 
That’s an immense item. 


er No larger cylinders, no greater consumption 


Won Dewar Trophy 
In the Greatest Test on Record 


which no poppet valve motor ever will attempt. 


At the end of the test—which equalled two 
years of ordinary service—the engines developed 
more power than they did at the start. And 
they showed not a sign of wear. 


Such is the verdict of the world’s foremost 
authority on the sleeve-valve type of motor 
found in the Stearns-Knight. 


No Leading Car 
Can Lead for Long Without It 


hard and Minerva—in so vital a matter—must 
be done by all great cars soon or late. 


The leading cars of the future will be Knight- 
type cars. The evidence is overwhelming. 


No lesser features can ever outweigh this 
silence, this power, this efficiency. 


Send for Our Books 


‘aback Coupon RRR 


THE F. B. STEARNS CO. (1s) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mail me all of your pamphlets about 
the Stearns-Knight. 


Name 
BFE TS I OU ea ON CSE CSET =) 


Send us this coupon 
m to you. Send it today. 
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Seton, Ernest Thompson. The Arctic Prairies. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, pp.420. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Seton appeals to two classes of 
readers—those who want stories, and those 
who want the advantage of the knowledge 
which he has had exceptional opportunities. 
for acquiring. It is the second class who will 
especially welcome this volume, which is 
the record of a journey into the far north 
of Canada by two naturalists—for Mr. 
E. A. Preble, of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
accompanied the author—whose eyes were- 
open all the time, and pencil and sketch-— 
book close at hand. The appendices. 
alone will give the book an important 
place in the library of the zoologist, but- 
the general pages are crammed with in-- 
teresting and often novel facts and con:- 
ments on the animal life of the Macken- 
zie Basin, gathered, as the title-page 
informs us, “‘ in a ecanoe-journey of 2,000- 
miles in search of the caribou,’’ which 
extended into the border of the Barren 
Grounds north of Aylmer Lake. Altho 
this is the aspect of the book which will 
seem especially noteworthy to the sports- 
man and naturalist, it is by no means all; 
for the adventures of the journey, the 
strange people, white and tinctured and 
red, who spend their lives in the fur- 
country; the picturesque scenes and in-- 
cidents of frontier existence; the poetry 
and pathos of it all—fill the book with 
human interest, which the many drawings. 
and decorations enhance and really illus- 
trate. It would be difficult to find in the- 
literature of adventurous travel a more- 
dramatic, yet sincere, narrative, than the- 
account of the time when the canoe was. 
overturned and men and property engulfed’ 
in icy rapids—nothing thought of but the: 
precious journals. Seton has never written: 
anything better than that chapter; nor, 
from some points of view, anything so good 
as this book. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Abbott, Charles G. TheSun. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 450. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.50. 

It has been a good many years since the 
last book of an authoritative and original 
sort on the sun was presented to us; and 
now Dr. Abbott, who is director of the. 
Astrophysical Laboratory of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, offers another which 
brings the information up to date. Since 
the publication of Young’s valuable work: 
(now out of print), great advances have 
been made in methods, and in precision of* 
methods, of observation; and a large fundi 
of important information has accumulated, 
somewhat as a correction of previous: 
statistical suppositions, but mainly in new 
knowledge or proofs. Dr. Abbott considers: 
his subject in three aspects. He first treats: 
of the sun as the controlling member of 
the solar system, which, he points out, is. 
but a “‘ speck in the vast universe of stars.’” 
Next, he describes it as an object of inquiry 
interesting in itself, but still more so as: 
the nearest star and typical of a large. 
class of stars, as is shown both by its con-- 
stitution and its behavior. Third, he- 
explains the sun as the fountain of light 
and heat, and through them of life on the 
earth. .This seems to be a very complete 
presentation of the matter; but, unfor- 
tunately, so much of it is involved in 
mathematics and the technology of the- 
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Rent 
10 Months 


Then It’s Yours! 


This is the Offer that has 
Astounded the Typewriter World! 


A stupendous and far-reaching in- 
ducement to encourage the use of 
typewriters. 


The Famous Model No. 3 Oliver—T he machine with 
the type bars that strike downward—that has 
made the ‘‘write-in-sight” principle mechanically 
practical. It is so simple children learn to 
operate it in ten minutes —faster than the fastest 
expert — possesses phenomenal strength and 
durability. 

Fully equipped, just as perfect as though you 
paid cash—you get nar perfection,every device 
which ever went out with this model—you get all 
the extras, metal case, base-board, tools, in- 
struction book, etc.—guaranteed flawless. 

No Cash Until You See it — Until you try it in 
your home or office, then you make your decision 
—no salesman to influence or hurry ycu—if you 
keep it, you pay only one month’s rent down; 
it will earn its own way thereafter. 

Stop Paying in Ten Months — No interest—no 
chattel mortgage—no collectors—no publicity— 
no delay. Positively the best typewriter a 
ever given—the best selling plan ever devised. 

if You Own a Typewriter Now—trade it in as part 
payment—we will be liberal with you. If you 
are renting an old typewriter, you will want to 
send it back when you see this one. 

Send your name and address on coupon and we 
will tell you more about this unusual offer— 
more about this splendid typewriter—it won’t 
cost you anything and you will be under no 
obligation — we won’t send a salesman. Tear 
out the coupon now. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
159LR N. State Street, Chicago 
Seeeeeeenen Cc oO OPON esusuusucesl 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
159 LR N. State St., Chicago 


You may send, without placing me under any, 
obligation, further information of your type- 
writer offer. 


PENENNs UANO eG hc nawuhoeen kacuacseescenumke yet . 


Address 











A Weven 
” Names Se 


are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast CoLors. 
12 dozen full names $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 
85c. Other prices on application. Have your friends’ 
names woven. An Ideal Gift. Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
600 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. 
Orders can be placed through your dealer. 
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|lometric, and other astrophysical investi- 
gation, that the ordinary-reader finds it 
difficult to get a plain idea of what most 
of it means. The book therefore is ‘ pop- 
ular ”’ only in an astronomical sense; and 
here it will be interesting mainly, perhaps, 
as arecord of Dr. Abbott’s own conclusions, 
which he admits are often ‘ heretical.” 
One of the most easily understood and 
interesting of the chapters is the last, 
which discusses ‘‘The Sun among the 
Stars,’’ and includes a consideration of the 
weakness of the Laplacian theory of the 
evolution of the solar system, outlining 
against it, if not offering in its place, a 
hypothesis which explains the formation of 
the sun and planets by a method of ‘‘ cap- 
ture.” To every one, however, with a fair 
knowledge of physics and mathematics as 
applied to astronomy, the volume will 
prove of great value and novelty. 

Brearley, Harry Chase. Animal Secrets Told. A 
Book of ‘‘ Whys.”’ Cloth, 12mo, pp. 275. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $1.50. 

This is a book intended for young read- 
ers, and designed to answer questions that 


animal life and adaptations of means to 
ends. The matter is presented in a way 
to concentrate attention, while stimulating 
curiosity, by taking up in_ successive 
chapters the eyes, noses, ears, mouths, 
tongues, teeth, bills, feet, tails, covering, 
and protection of many living creatures. 
This enables the author to compare and 
contrast structures and facilities in a very 
instructive manner. To this end the illus- 
trations are of great assistance—especially 
the many drawings scattered through the 
text; for the dozen page-pictures from 
photographs by Sanborn, of the New York 
Zoological Society, are mainly useful as 
embellishments. The statements and the 
deductions from them are all made with 
much ‘intelligence, and in a lively style 
easily understood and likely to interest; 
so that, bearing its object in mind, the 
book may be heartily recommended. 

Douglas, London M. The Bacillus of Lon 
A Manual of the Preparation and Souring of Milk 
for Dietary Purposes, together with an Historical 
Account of the Use of Fermented Milks from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, and their Wonder- 
ul Effect on the Prolonging of Human Existence. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 168. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


As one may see from this descriptive 
title, this latest addition to the Science 
Series is a full restatement of a matter 
which has been made famous by Metchni- 
koff, and has excited much attention in 
Europe. It would seem to be a complete 
philosophy and guide to all who are in- 
terested in the theory, or in preparing the 
milk ferments needed. 

Rogers, Julia E. 
Should Know. 


42 illustrations. 
Co. $1.20 net. 


Life. 


Wild Animals Every Child 
Decorated cloth, 12mo, Pp. 384. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 


This is acharacteristic contribution to the 
series, ‘‘ What Every Child Should Know,” 
by a lady who has written several of the 
preceding volumes, choosing cognate top- 
ies. The book is divided into many small 
essays, each on some one animal—all such 
as may be seen commonly in our rural 
parts, or are likely to be met with in 
menageries; and the facts related are 
unexceptionable in respect to truth, altho 
scarcely any authority is mentioned except 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday. The writing is well 
done, too, in a simple, straightforward 
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stood by the average schoolboy or school- 
girl; but.it is not very lively. Few stories 
or anecdotes are told, probably for fear of 
creating the wrong impression which hag 
been given of late by the romanticists in 
this field. On the whole it would seem 
an excellent little reading-book for young- 
sters, and likely to interest many of them 
greatly. It can be recommended also for 
school and Sunday-school libraries. All 
the illustrations are from photographs of 
living animals. 

Semple, Ellen Churchill. Influences of Gco- 
— Environment on the Basis of Ratzel’s 


stem of Anthropo-Geography. ° 8vo, pp. 683. New 
ork: Henry Holt & Co. $4 net. ; 


The wide field of information covered by 
this useful and painstaking production 
may be gleaned from the fellowing chapter- 
headings: Operation of Geographic Fac- 
tors in History; Classes of Geographic 
Influences; Society and States in Relation 
to the Land; Movements of Peoples in 
Their Geographical Significance; Geo- 
graphical Location; Geographical Area; 
Geographical Boundaries; Coast Peoples; 
Oceans and Enclosed Seas; Man’s Rela- 
tion to the Water; The Anthropo-Geog- 
raphy of Rivers; Continents and Their 
Peninsulas; Island Peoples; Plains, 
Steppes, and Deserts; Mountain Barriers 
and Their Passes; Influences of a Moun- 
tain Environment; The Influences of Cli- 
mate upon Man. The author’s “‘ method 
of research has been to compare typical 
peoples of all races and all stages of culture 
and development living among similar 
geographic conditions.’ Then if they 
‘““manifested similar or related social, 
economic, or historical development, it 
was reasonable to infer that sueh similar- 
ities were due to environment and not to 
race.’ The author takes the position 
that man can no more be “ scientifically 
studied apart from the ground which he 
tills, or the land over which he travels, 
or the seas over which he trades than polar 
bear or desert cactus can be understood 
apart from its habitat.’’ In the light of 


that statement and of the excellent and _ 


cautious treatment of such a variety of 
themes—all showing remarkable research 
—teachers, educators, legislators, and men 
in public positions may have to revise 
some of their ideas. At the end of each 
chapter there are valuable reference notes. 
There are also numerous maps and a good 
index. 

Zahm, Albert Francis. Aerial Navigation. A 
Popular Treatise on the Growth of Air Craft and on 
Aeronautical Meteorology. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. 500. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The general scope and purpose of this 
book are well indicated in the title quoted 
above. Professor Zahm has been identified 
from its very start with the science of 
aviation, making it a study and partici- 
pating in much of the early experimenta- 
tion, especially by Professor Langley. He 
traces the origin and history of ballooning, 
devoting the first third of the book to this 
branch, with special reference to dirigible 
balloons. The structure of the various 
forms of these is fully explained and 
reasoned on; and the history of their 
performances detailed. In the same cir- 
cumstantial and intelligent way the devel- 
opment of gliders and flying-machines is 
treated at length, and in a way which is 
not only easily comprehensible, but very 
interesting to any one who eares at all 


(Continued on page 440) 
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F imitation is the sincerest flattery, the Hupp-Yeats 
is the best praised electric car in America. 


All who are interested in the advertising of electric pleasure vehicles recognize this 
fact. Take any well-known publication of but a short twelvemonth ago; look at 
the illustrations of electric cars displayed in it. You'll see an absolute uniformity 
of high-hung bodies, with their attendant awkwardness of construction and style. 

Then came the Hupp-Yeats, a town-car designed and built for twentieth century needs, from which 
all antiquated construction ideas have been discarded. 

Its safe, graceful, low-hung construction made an instant appeal to the public. Exceptionally easy to 
enter or leave, it had none of the dangerous tendency to skid or swerve which is so pronounced a feature 
of the old-fashioned high-body electrics. 

The Hupp-Yeats, then, became immediately the car of fashion. Other makers who came to 
criticize saw the trend of public opinion, and remained to copy. 

So today, electric car-makers everywhere are adopting, so far as possible, the construction features made 
famous by the Hupp-Yeats. A comparison of their output today with that of a year ago will readily 


demonstrate this. 
But it is well to remember that many of the best features of this design are exclusive to the Hupp-Yeats and are pro- 


tected by letters-patent. 
Six models—$5000 to $1750. 


Regular equipment includes Hycap Exides Battery and Goodyear long-distance No-Rim-Cut Tires; Motz Cushion 


Tires at additional cost. 
Write for booklet. 


R-C-H CORPORATION, 133 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan 


BRANCHES: Boston, 563 Boylston St.; Buffalo, 1225 Main St.; Cleveland, 2122 Euclid Ave.; Chicago, 2021 Michi- 

gan Ave.; Denver, 1620 Bro: meer Detroit, Woodward and Warren Aves.; Kansas City, 3501 Main St.; Los Angeles, 

1242 So. Flower St.; Minneapolis, 1206 H in Ave.; New York, 1989 Broadway; Philadelphia, 30 No. Broad St.; 
Atlanta, 548 Peachtree St. 
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The “Millionaire-Maker” 


for Merchants and Manufacturers 
‘‘Where there’s a Typewriter there should be a Mimeograph’’ 


4 (gwune inexpensive machine—The Edison Rotary Mimeo- 
graph—has helped to make millionaires. More than 
30,000 merchants and manufacturers use it constantly. 


Every hour of every business day it is increasing earnings and cutting 
expenses in thousands of stores, offices, factories and shops. 

It is doing work in minutes that once took days and weeks. It is doingSwork for pennies that 
would otherwise cost dollars. 

The “ Rotary” is in reality an emergency "printing press that reels off exact duplicates of 
ty pew writing or handwriting with marvelous speed and accuracy. 
he one Supreme machine for short, quick runs, where time is of vital moment ! 

Ww ith the “ Rotary” at your command you can, at almost a moment’s notice, bombard your en- 
tire mailing list with letters, quotations and propositions. You can have your business-bringing 
message in the mails before the words get cold. 


An Automatic Business-Builder, Time-Saver 
and Expense-Cutter 


One of the largest vehicle and automobile concerns in the country saved twenty times*the cost 
of this machine on the very first job it tackled in 1909. Since then it has saved this concern 
thousands of dollars, and they’re using it today. 

Unlimited actual experiences of keen, shrewd 
business men are on record, who, with the aid of 
the “‘ Rotary,” have routed competition and an- 
nexed new trade territory—duplicating does it. 


Edison Rotary 76 
Mimeograph 












P; rice $45, = am panel no wo a 
ding ousand or two copies from a 
— "a ss single original, at a speed of 
upplies for : 50 to 100 copies per minute. 
Typewriter This at a cost of about 20c¢ as 
Reproduc- against the Fae engl 8 $4 or $5. 
fiten A clerk can do the work. Just 


turn the crank and feed the 

per—the‘Rotary” does the 
rest. The 2 sete self-inking device 
does away with all ink muss. 


Save 507, to 90% of Your Printers’ Bills! 


Youcan doit with the “Rotary.” Print: 
asmany duplicate copies as you want, 
w hen you want them, without exasperat- 
ing delays. From 3,000 to 4,000 per hour. 
No “ leaks” of confidential information 
due to having work done outside. The 

otary” is salesman, correspondent, 
advertiser and systematizer—all in one 
simple machine. 


Ask for Free Demonstration, Books and Samples of Work 


An actual working test will prove the merit of the “ Rotary.” The result will open your eyes 
to the tremendous advantages of this simple, sw ift, smooth- -running, money-making machine. 

Comparison will prove the supremacy of the “ Rotary” over all other duplicating: mac hines in 
economy, speed and efficiency. Write at once for descriptive literature. Ask for our “76” catalog, 
* Testimony from Users” and name of our nearest dealer. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Makers, 732 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


15-B Murray Street, New York Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 


A Multitude of Uses 
in Stores, Shops, Offices, Factories 


The Edison Rotary Mimecograph is adapted to an 
almost unlimited number of uses and an endless variety 
of work in practically every progressive business. 

The quick reproduction of letters (typewritten or 
handwritten) heads the list, but there seems to’ be no 
limit to its miscellaneous uses. 

Each line of business constantly requires a lot of quick 
copies of something. Printers wax fat on this class of 
work. They cannot compete with the “ Rotary.” 

















ATTRACTIVE 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE ‘NIACARA’’ CLIP 
Double Grip 


NEAT AND 


Paper Clip 


AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100 in Each Box 


Sample Box lic. 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


“Largest Clip Makers in the World.”’ 





No. 483. 










Price This Cabinet 5:32°°° 
$12.00 ished golden, 44’ long, 24/7 
wide, has drawers, extension 


at factory - slide, roll front, paper 


cabinet, etc., as shown, 
We sell it at a low price to 
introduce our Office 

niture— Desks, Chairs, 
Tables, Files, Book Cas- 


H-7 Guards, va roperly adjusted, make 


hur-ons 


Surely On to Stay On 
H-7 Guards make Shur-ons a source of comfort 
and satisfaction to those who have never been able 


to even wear eyeglasses. 
If your optician will not supply H-7 Shur-on 
uards, wrile us. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Established 1864 Ave. K, Rochester, N. Y. 





es, etc. Ask Jor prices 
and Catalog No. 233. 


We Make Good 
We also make bolstered Furai 


Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parlor 
and Library Suites, Davenports and 
Couches in Oak and Mahogany, Flan- 
ders, mission and regular. Covered in best leather money 
will Ld iece guaranteed. k for prices Site Catalog 
Mig. Co., McClurg Bldg. 
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(Continued from page 438) 


for this new and wonderful line of- human | 


achievement. 

Even more important to the large body 
of men who are thinking they may become 
amateurs of the sport of aviation is the 
extensive account given of the medium in 
which air-craft must navigate. In par- 
ticular the factors are discust which 
affect the density and motion of the air. 
These are the factors which are of most 
value in calculating the lifting-power of a 
flying-machine and its stability, guidance, 
and speed. Altogether, the book is perhaps 
the most comprehensive and _ scientific 
which has yet appeared on the science of 
air-navigation, as distinguished from the 
mechanics of construction; and it is very 
full in its history of the development of 
the art. 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Burton, Theedore E. Corporations and the 
State. Cloth, 12mo, pp. [250. New York: D, 
Appleton & Co. $1. 25 net. 

This is a reprint of a course of lec- 
tures delivered in 1910 at the University of 
Pennsylvania by Senator Burton, supple-~ 
mented by additional chapters, the last of 
which was written subsequently to the 
antitrust decision of the Supreme Court, 
and relates to the state of affairs produced 
in respect to corporations by that decision. 

Cumont, Franz. Oriental Religions » oo 
Paganism. With an introductory essa, Grant 
Showerman. Cloth, pp. xxiv, 298. Be The 
Open Court Publishing Co. $2 net. 

One of the disadvantages under which 
American studeats labor is the frequent 
necessity of sending inquirers to the un- 
translated works of foreign scholars. 
Unless the inquirer happen to be equipped 
with the gift of tongues, the range of his 
study is often rather limited. One of the 
books for which students of religious 
history have been waiting is the present 
translation. In this Professor Cumont is 
discussing the wider field of which his 
earlier ‘‘ The Mysteries of Mithra ”’ forms 
a part. Scholars are coming more and 
more to recognize that the Roman Empire 
was the scene of one of the most stirring 
periods of religious activity the world 
has ever known., The multiplied forms 
of the older religions, the appearance cf 
new cults, the rapid spread of new con- 
ceptions across the Empire, and the fusion 
of new elements and old blend together to 
make the study of this field extremely com- 
plicated and abundantly fascinating. One 
hardly realizes the extent to which modern 
religious ideas found their source and 
their coloring in this period. There is 
probably no book easily accessible so 
authoritative and satisfactory. Students 
will praise the translator for his inclusion 
of all the foot-notes. Additional interest 
in this work is aroused by the fact that 
the author was recently in America lec- 
turing upon this subject. 

The Golden Bough. Third Edition, part III. 
The Dying God. By J. G. Frazer. 8vo, PR- xii-305. 
og ork and Lanien: The Macmillan Co. $3.25 

Dr. Enoch Pond of Bangor once startled 
an audience by the opening words of his 
sermon, ‘‘When God died.”” For modern 
civilized man mortality is disassociated 
from deity; ‘‘death” and ‘‘God”’ seem con- 
tradictions. Not so with primitive man, 
however, or even with some peoples as far 
advanced as, for instance, the Egyptians. 
In this third volume of the new edition of 
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“The Golden Bough” (the fourth was is-| 
sued in 1906) Mr. Fraser takes up for study 
this central idea of a divinity that is mortal. | 
But his principal concern is with human 
deities in the persons of kings to whom di- 
vinity is attributed. The volume has part 
in the development of his central theme 
concerning vegetation gods. And he has 
culled from all sources the customs con- 
cerning kings with divine attributes whose 
reigns were cut short either because their 
powers were failing or after reigns of stated 
lengths. This ending was either voluntary, | 
sometimes self-inflicted, or effected by their | 





tation is made in that the continuance of 
(principally) agricultural success depended 
upon the possession of a god-king whose 
powers, and consequently his ability to. 
affect favorably the harvests, were unim- 
paired. Not only are history and custom 
drawn upon, but the reminiscences of the 
facts in saga and legend are used. A long 
chapter is devoted to the “Killing of the 
Tree Spirit,’’ and the advance of mankind 
from ruthless killing of the few for the bene- 
fit of the many is implicitly shown. Mr. 
Frazer’s industry makes his works a mine 
of wealth for students of anthropology and 
of the development of law, custom, and re- 
ligion. Many of the facts are used by other 
workers in the field, but the author’s eyes 
are always open to the newest light. He, 
the publishers, and the special public to 
whom he appeals deserve felicitation on 
this new part. The third edition is to be 
completed in two more volumes which 
should be of absorbing interest. 


Goodell, Charles L. Followers of the Gleam. 
Illustrated. Cloth, Pp. 277. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $1 net. 

In the studies of conversion presented 
here, Dr. Goodell desires to point out the 
fact that conversion has played a very large 
part in the lives of men who are not sunken 
or degraded, and that such experiences are 
much more common in the minister’s ex- 
perience than the kind of which Mr. Begbie 
has written so well. The chapters deal 
with a large variety of religious experiences 
most of which have come under the author’s 
own observation. Dr. Goodell believes 
that conservation is better than reclama- 
tion and the book unconsciously testifies 
to his practise. It will be welcomed by all 
who believe that the practical effects of 
Christian experience form the best test of 
its value. 

Hillis, Mrs. Newell Dwight. The American 
Woman and Her Home. Cloth, Pp. 186. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1 net. 

It is a relief to turn from the hysterical 
discussion of woman’s sphere; which is 
now ranging from the astounding views of 
a Kipling to the belligerency of a Mrs. 
Pankhurst—by which the former may be 
justified—and to find in “the home 
thoughts of a gifted woman” calm and 
reasonable treatment of a somewhat over- 
worked theme. Mrs. Hillis sees life stead- 
ily and sees it whole. In the three qualities 
which in the dedication of this book she 
wishes for her daughters—unselfishness, 
gentleness, strength—may be found a 
solution of many problems of present-day 
womanhood. The successes and failures 
of character and the influence of Amer- 
lean women in college, in the home, in 
society, in the church, are wisely set forth. 
One’s sympathy quickens in reading the 
description of the home-life of the work- 
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What Prof. Anderson Did 


for Your Doctor 


Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice just to meet physicians’ 
requirements. 


He never dreamed of making foods so enticing. 


He made them for ease of digestion. 
stomach, the nutriment of the whole grain. 


Each Grain Exploded 


The grains are sealed up in huge guns. 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


That’s twice hot oven heat. 


ure, permeates every particle. 


blasted to pieces. 
That’s the whole object. Easy digestion requires this breaking of granules. 


them all into atoms. 
As a result, digestion begins before the grains reach the stomach. 








Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 
P uffed Rice, 15¢ a 





Now here’s the other side. 


bread. Yet the coats are unbroken. 
Each grain is made up of a myriad cells, each surrounded by toasted walls. 


they taste like toasted nuts. 
They are, by all odds, the most delicious of all ready-cooked cereal foods. 


How Folks Use Them 


their dishes of fresh or canned fruits. 


like blend. 
Girls use them in candy making. Boys eat them like peanuts when at play. 


time—whenever one is hungry—this is the ideal dish. 
are easy to digest. 


Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 








He aimed to supply, without tax on the 


Now 22,000,000 dishes a month are eaten solely because folks enjoy them. Buta 
great many people, on physicians’ directions, employ them because of their easy digestion. 


Then the guns are revolved for sixty 


The moisture in the grain is thus converted to steam. And the steam, under press- 


When the guns are unsealed the steam explodes. Every food granule is literally 


Cooking, baking and toasting break some of them. But this method alone blasts 


The grains are puffed to eight times normal size—made four times as porous as 


The grains melt in the mouth because they are porous. Yet they are crisp. And 


All users serve them with sugar and cream. Most users at times mix them with 
With bananas, for instance, Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice forms a delicious, nut- 
But their largest use, probably, is like crackers im milk. Between meals or bed- 
For these foods, remember, 


You are missing a treat—you and the folks at your table—until you try Puffed 
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No More Tire Troubles 
On Electric Cars 


Madam, you can now have tires that won’t puncture 
or skid. And these tires are just as easy-riding as prop- 
erly-inflated pneumatics. No trouble to put them on. 


Thousands of women who drive elec- 
trics have found, in Motz Cushion 
Tires, the happy solution of tire 
problems. They will never use any 
other tires. 


Let their tire experience be your 
guide in buying. : 

You will thus avoid the annoyance of 
pneumatic tires and the discomfort of 
hard, soiid rubber tires. 

And Motz Cushion Tires will save 
you many adollar. For tire up-keep 
will be eliminated and you will have 
tires that give five times the mileage of 
the most costly pneumatic. 

Motz Cushion Tires are guaranteed 
for 10,000 miles—two years. Pneumatic 
tires average less than 3,000. 


No matter what kind of an electric 
you may choose, you can have Motz 
Tire equipment if you ask. Nearly 
all makers of electrics are glad to equip 
with Motz Cushion Tires, even though 
they cost more than pneumatic or solid 
tires. These makers know the money 
will come back to them, because Motz 
Cushion Tires make their cars more 
pleasurable and hence more popular. 


Should you now own an electric 
equipped with pneumatic or solid tires, 
don’t imagine it “too much trouble” 
to change to Motz Cushion Tires. 
Motz Cushion Tires fit any standard 





Pneumatic resiliency is accomplished by 
means of double, notched treads, under- 
cut sides, slantwise bridges and secret 
processed rubber. 


A-—in the picture shows double, notched treads. 

B—shows undercut sides. 

C—shows slantwise bridges. 

D—shows absorbing means when passing over 
an obstruction. 


clincher, universal quick-detachable or 
demountable rim. 


We publish an attractive and interesting 
little book on Motz Cushion Tires. It 
reproduces letters from owners of Motz- 
equipped electrics, telling their tire ex- 
perience. May we send you a copy? 
Please ask for Motz booklet 98. Please 
mention make and model of your car. 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 
Factories and Executive Offices: AKRON, 0. 


BRANCHES 
1737 Broadway, New York; 2023 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; ward Avenue, 
Detroit; 409 E. 15th Street, Kansas City. 


We also Manufacture Demountable Solid 
and Cushion Tires for Commercial Cars. 








MOTZ Cushion Tires 
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Ted \W /L Gon FOR WALLS 
ee ee UAL A AND 

hs UJ OT CEILINCS 
GOES ON LIKE PAINT; LOOKS LAKE WALL PAPER; YOU CAN WASHIT 
A beautifal illustrated book of 24 colors and Photographs 
sent free. Send your name and address to the 
KEYSTONE VARNISH Co. Brooklyn, NX. ¥. 








Aut MeratGarace! 


Fire-proof, storm-proof, vandal-proof. 
Easy at ng up or take down; artistically 
designed. No wood! Made in rigid, per- 
fect joining sections—steel frames covered 
with heavy corrugated iron. And 
THE OHIO PORTABLE 
. is guaranteed rust-proof for 50 years ! 
neu gy Cheaper than wood. Write to- 
day tor special Garage Folder 
giving complete descrip- 
tions, sizes and prices. 





Dept.B, Middletown,0. 
Other styles of all- 
metal portables for 

HW many purposes, 
Write for cata- 
log. 














ATWOOD 


FIT-RITE SUSPENDERS 


DJUSTABLE to 
fit large or slim 
men with round, square 
or uneven shoulders. 
Act as a brace —free, 
easy. 


No button strain. 

Pants hang smoothly. 
Finest webbing, with 
best leather and brass 
trimmings. 


Guaranteed to satisfy. 


At All Good Shops 
Or By Mail 50 cts. 


ATWOOD SUSPENDER CO., 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Can’t Slip From Shoulders 
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ing-girls in the cities. Especially salutary 
is the amusing chapter, “ In the Light of 
Foreign Eyes,’ in which the woman of 
the United States sees herself as others 
see her, and doubtless resolves at onee 
to profit by the surprizes which she finds 
in these snap-shots from foreign cameras. 

Scott, Walter Dill. Increasing Human Efficiency 
in Business. 8vo, pp. 339. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 

The question of education nowadays, 
when not distinetly professional, has 
largely been narrowed down to prepara- 
tions for practical work in the carrying on 
of trade and manufactures and the admin- 
istration of large commercial interests. 
This is the tendency of the day, and it is in 
vain to complain, as sometimes is done, 
that art and literature may possibly suffer 
from it. It is therefore quite in the spirit 
of the times that Mr. Scott has written 
his admirable treatise. Efficiency in busi- 
ness, he tells us, is to be inereased in 
several ways. Men are rendered more 
competent by imitation, that is, through 
the influence of example. To put among 
inefficients one who is efficient stirs the 
former to greater efforts after improve- 
ment. This is a specimen of the manner in 
which this writer handles such aids to 
efficiency as Competition, Loyalty, Con- 
Pleasure, the Love of the 
Game, ete. While there is no attempt 
at scientific arrangement, or .a statement 
of abstract principles of conduct, the 
reader, whether the employer or the em- 
ployed, will find much that is suggestive 
and stimulating in this series of essays. 

Tappan, Eva March. When Knights were Bold. 
Pp. 366. Bostonand New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1911. $2. 

The title of this book very aptly indi- 
cates its character, and the treatment of 
the subject is so interesting as well as 
instructive that it may serve equally well 
as a work of reference or a book of general 
reading. It presents pictures of the ‘‘man- 
ners of life and habits of thought of those 
who lived between the eighth and the fif- 
teenth centuries,’’ and explains clearly the 
meaning of the phrases and allusions which 
occur so frequently in our writings or every- 
day conversations—also many instincts 
and superstitions that have descended to 
us from them. All the picturesque details 
of knighthood, with the long apprentice- 
ship of page and squire, the medieval tour- 
naments, manor life, and life in the 
fortified castles, are related with historical 
accuracy and the fascination of romantic 
fiction. The author has collected some 
intensely interesting facts and knows how 
to invest those facts with the charm of a 
story, describing the origin of the different 
orders of monks, the real meaning of the 
term ‘‘hermit,” the establishment of mer- 
chant gilds, and the great markets and fairs. 
“Tt was a time of contradictions, and ex- 
traordinary commingling of ignorance with 
an intense desire to learn”; but ‘‘to be- 
come better acquainted with them is to 
understand ourselves.” 

The book is fascinating; and a careful 
perusal of its pages will throw much light 
on our daily reading and add materially to 
our interest in the romantic life of the 
‘*Middle Ages.” 

Tipple, Ezra S. Some Famous Country Parishes. 
With illustrations by the !author. Cloth, pp. 244. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.50 net. 

If some minister in a rural district is 
feeling discouraged and deprest by thé 
difficulties of the country problem, let a 
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sagacious friend slip into his study this 
record of six country parishes in England. 
No solution other than that of personal 
investment is suggested here, but one feels 
the encouragement and inspiration that 
spring from simple materials made great 
by the spiritual devotion of strong men. 
The six parishes which Professor Tipple 
selects are Hursley, where John Keble 
ministered; Bemerton, where George Her- 
bert wrote his quaint poetry and practised 
the maxims that immortalized ‘ the 
Countrey Parsoun’’; Madeley, the parish 
of John Fletcher, the Swiss, whose pure 
soul and eloquent English made him a 
worthy companion of the Wesleys; Kidder- 
minster and its pastor, Richard Baxter, 
of whom Dean Stanley said, ‘‘ Baxter 
without Kidderminster would have been 
but half of himself, and Kidderminster 
without Baxter would have had nothing 
but its carpets ’’; Somersby, where George 
Tennyson, the father of Lord Tennyson, 
brought up his large ‘‘ nest of nightin- 
gales’’; and LEversley, which Charles 
Kingsley crowned with his gifts and his 
devotion. The illustrations have the 
aptness that come from scenes which have 
escaped the postcard, and which the trav- 
eler from a moment’s glimpse remembers 
always. The layman as well as the pastor 
will take delight in the charm of this book. 

Washington, Booker T. My Larger Education. 
Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 318. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

“We get our preparation for a great 
work in the work itself.’”’ This maxim, 
written by Washington Gladden, is amply 
illustrated in the career of Booker Washing- 
ton. Under the title, ‘‘ My Larger Educa- 
tion,’ Mr. Washington relates the events 
and describes the associations of his 
remarkable life. They have constituted his 
school of experience, and in them the most 
valuable lessons have been learned. This 
second chapter of Mr. Washington’s auto- 
biography is quite as unusual as that pre- 
ceding it, ‘‘ Up from Slavery.’’ His teach- 
ers in this “‘ larger education ”’ include all 
sorts and conditions of men, from the 
eabins of Southern plantations to the 
White House and Windsor Castle. _The 
light which the narrative throws upon the 
path of Mr. Washington brings into clear 
outline many characters in which all the 
world is interested—Theodore Roosevelt, 
John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, 
the late William H. Baldwin, Jr., Colonel 
Henry Watterson, the late Henry H. 
Rogers, Robert C. Ogden, the Hon. 
James Bryce, Lord Morley. From such 
a faculty Mr. Washington has taken his 
postgraduate course! But he has learned 
much from his own race as well, and pays 
deserved tribute to many eminent men of 
color. The-book forms a valued addition 
not only to autobiographical literature, but 
also to the hiséory of a race. 





Matched.—KnickEr—‘‘ What did they 
have in common? ”’ 
Bocker—* Gardening. He had a busi- 
ness plant, and she had widow’s weeds.”’— 
New York Sun. 





All About It.—‘‘ Tell me about Spain, 
romantic Spain.” 
“* Well,” said the motorist, “‘ there are a 
few bad places as you come down the 
mountains, but in the main the roads are 
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STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 


A correction can be made or a 
blot removed from Strathmore 
E Parchment without the sign of 
| an erasure. That is because the 
Kee Strathmore Quality extends 
through the sheet. @ It is this 
depth of character that makes 
Strathmore Parchment the bus- 
iness stationery of the highest 
caste. The Strathmore Parch- 
ment Test Book free on request. 


THE STRATHMORE PAPER CO, 
Mittineague, Mass. U.S.A. 











Why Physicians Say 


LONQONALTT 


Mineral Water 


For quarter of a century, the splendid health value of Lon ‘onderry has been recognized by phy- 
sicians. This is because of: Its high solvent power. Lo. .« nierry cleans the system of waste. 

Its purity and delightful palatable quality. Pure at its source and taken to you pure. Sealed 
by the most perfect of sanitary methods. 3 

Its fine, snappy, appetizing properties. Londonderry gives the system what it needs—aids 
digestion, promotes good health. Effervescent in three table sizes. Plain in half-gallon bottles. 


If you have difficulty in obtaining Londonderry locally, write us, and we will 
see that you are supplied at once. 
Londonderry Lithia Spring Water Co., Nashua, N. H. 





pretty good.”—New York World. 
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HAVE you ever paused to consider the fact that you are 
heir to all the ages of musical genius? That the works 
of the world’s greatest composers are your rightful heritage? 


Are you satisfied that you show due appreciation ? y 
A. The ANGELUS offers the medium for gratitude and appreciation to 
Fy) those countless thousands who love music and to the many who fg 
¥ are themselves but indifferent performers. The ANGELUS is their ‘¥}' 
N benefactor. g 
nas The ANGELUS gives you the technique of a virtuoso and provides iy 
wy you with the means to instill your individuality into the music—to give it wa 


mm 


your own interpretation. You can play any composition as you think it 


should be played—as you want it played, for the ANGELUS is 


Snr 


en absolutely obedient to your will and responsive to your mood. t iy 
° : Ble i e ‘ hee? 
Mg This perfect accord between player-pianist. and instrument is possible “ 


with the ANGELUS because of its patented devices and exclusive 


features. 


THE PHRASING LEVER gives com- 
plete mastery over tempo in all its varying 

ees. ith no other player device is 
it possible to obtain the same beautiful, 
artistic tempo effects. 


THE GRADUATING MELODANT 
emphasizes the melody whether it lie in the 
bass or treble, while the accompaniment is 


properly subordinated. Both the melody 
and th 


THE DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 
duplicate the pliant, resilient touch of the 
human fingers. 


THE ARTISTYLE MUSIC ROLL 
has one, and one only, expression line, but 
nevertheless it indicates accents and all 
changes of tempo and volume, thus pro- 
viding a simple but complete guide to an 
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the accompaniment can be modulated _ interpretation in accordance with the com- A) 
at your will. poser’s ideas. $ 
Knabe-Angelus Emerson-Angelus Angelus Piano 
Grand and Upright Grand and Upright Upright 


Angelus Piano and Gourley-Angelus in Canada 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


Pioneers in the Player-Piano Industry 4 
MERIDEN, CONN. 4 
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“Volumes could be written in their praise, 
but—every mother will know.” 











Chea; and best light for homes, 
stores, tection, churches asate public halls. 
Makes and burns its own gas. Brighterthan 
electricity oracetylene. Cheaper than kero- 
sene. Over 200 styles. Agents wanted. 
Write for catalogue. 


“yyy” THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
Germ rau ws 92E. 5th St., Canton, O. 














THE SANITARY DISHWASHER 
For Family Use 

Washes, rinses, dries and_polishes 
the most delicate China—Glassware 
—Silverware in 3 to minutes, 
Cleans and sterilizes dishes with 
scalding soap-suds and rinses them, 

all traces of 


WHITELAW SANITARY 


PAPER DIAPERS 


to be worn inside the regular diaper and destroyed 
when soiled —soft as velvet — perfectly absorbent — 
medicated to prevent and heal chafing—shaped to fit. 

Dealers sell 25 Diapers for 25c. We ship 100 by 
express, prepaid, for $1.25; 25 for 35c. 

We also make the famous Whitelaw Sanitary 
Paper Blankets, Healthful and warm. $3.60 per 
dozen, Jarge size, express prepaid, or two full size as 
samples, postpaid for 75c. 

WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
32 East 9th Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 















, Escape the drudgery of dishwashing as 
hundreds of women have. Read their 
letters in our booklet. WRITE TODAY. 


RASIONAL MACHINE & STAMPING Co, 
1605 Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A BIRDMAN IN BATTLE 


“THE sensation of flying over the camp 
of a hostile army and having his aero- 
plane riddled with bullets and his traveling- 
companion wounded is described by Lieut. 
Giuseppe Rossi, of the Italian Army, in a 
letter to the New York,American. Lieuten- 
ant Rossi made a daring flight over the 
Turkish and Arab camp outside Tobruk, in 
Tripoli, and is said to be the first man to 
command a crippled aeroplane in an actual 
engagement. His companion was Captain 
Montu. Lieutenant Rossi writes: 


Captain Montu and I ascended on the 
morning of January 31 and took the diree- 
tion of the enemy’s camp, some eighteen 
miles distant. We were out on a recon- 
noitering expedition, and also to test a new 
bomb. 

We were flying at a height of some 
1,800 feet. After we had covered half the 
distance to the camp we sighted the first 
group of Arabs, who at once opened fire 
on us. At this point I felt I should not 
be sorry to abandon our trip, but was 
ashamed at my want of courage and 
steered resolutely for the camp. 

After signaling to my comrade to have 


his bomb ready to drop on the enemy, a - 


hundred yards from the center of the camp, 
I gave a second signal and received a 
response from Montu that the bomb had 
fallen. In order to watch the effect I 
steered to the left, saw a thick cloud of 
dust rise from the ground, and men, 
horses, and camels dashing in all direc- 
tions. It was a wonderful sight; the bomb 
had fulfilled our expectations. 


The satisfaction of having seen Captain 
Montu’s bomb play havoc in the enemy’s 
camp was great, but the two men soon 
discovered that their troubles had just 
begun—and no slight troubles either. The 
Lieutenant continues: 


But our joy over this realization was 
greatly damped by the incessant volleys 
which were fired at us. I endeavored to 
escape from the range of firing by making 
for the right, but had to give up the 
attempt on seeing that this would take me 
right into the enemy’s camp. I then 
steered to the left, and to my fresh sorrow 
discovered that a ball had struck the 
machine. 

I tried to ascend higher in the air, but 
in vain. Then I resolutely set my course 
toward the left side of the camp, when my 
comrade shouted that he was wounded. 

As I turned back to look at him the 
motor temporarily stopt and the machine 
began to descend. Happily the motor 
started again immediately, as two more 
bullets struck the machine. 

The motor caused me great difficulties, 


and to add to my misfortunes the wind, © 


which had been favorable, began to drive me 
from my course. The Arabs never ceased 
firing. For a moment I hung up in the air 
swaying in agony, almost beaten by the 
wind, with a motor on which I could no 
longer rely, with a fear that Montu was 
fatally wounded and no longer master of 
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his actions, which would inevitably upset 
the balance of the machine. 

I expected death every minute, but we 
managed gradually to return to our head- 
quarters, when Captain Montu’s injuries 
were attended to. Happily, he was not 
fatally wounded. 


BASEBALL GENERALS 


OACHING on the baseball diamond 

has become an exact science, and has 
eome to stay, we are told by Christy 
Mathewson, veteran pitcher of the New 
York Giants, writing in the New York Sun. 
The coacher is to the base-runners what a 
nilitary commander is to a private on the 
field of battle. One of the cleverest field 
marshals that ever managed a game of 
baseball, says Mr. Mathewson, is John J. 
McGraw of the Giants, who was not con- 
vineed of the efficacy of scientific coaching 
until he had the need of it brought home 
to him in a great crisis. The lesson was 
learned on the Polo Grounds. This is how 
the incident occurred: 


A few years ago there was a player on 
the Giants named Harry McCormick, a 
left fielder, who used a big bat and could 
hit the ball far. One day the Giants were 
having a nip-and-tuck struggle when 
McCormick came to the plate and knocked 
the ball to the old center-field ropes. He 
eame speeding around the bases, and 
when he reached third it looked as if he 
could roll home ahead of the ball. Cy 
Seymour was coaching and he surprized 
everybody by rushing out and tackling 
McCormick, throwing him down and try- 
ing to foree him back to third base. But 
big McCormick got the best of the struggle, 
scrambled to his feet, and finally scored, 
after overcoming the obstacle that Sey- 
mour made. That run won the game. 

“What was the matter with you, Cy?”’ 
asked McGraw, as Seymour came to the 
bench after he had almost lost the game 
by his poor coaching. 

“The sun got in my eyes and I couldn’t 
see the ball,’’ replied Seymour. 

“You’d better wear smoked glasses the 
next time you go out to coach,’’ replied 
the manager. The batter was hitting the 
ball due east, and the game was being 
played in the afternoon, so that Seymour 
had no alibi. From the moment Cy made 
that mistake McGraw realized the value 
of scientific coaching, which means ma- 
king the most of every hit in the game. 


Mr. Mathewson divides coaching into 
three classes—defensive coaching, offensive 
coaching, and handling the crowd. Offen- 
sive coaching requires good judgment and 


tators yelling at the right time the coacher 
must understand the psychology of the 
crowd. John McGraw is possest of all 
these qualifications, his admirer tells us 
in the following paragraphs: 

I have always held that a good actor 
with a knowledge of baseball would make 


& good coacher because it is the acting 
that impresses a base-runner, not the 
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The potatoes will not taste of the onions 


HE fact that Crisco, the new cooking product, does not 
absorb odors or flavors is unusually interesting to everyone. 
It seems so improbable that it is difficult for people to appre- 


ciate that it is true. 
you actually see it done. 


All that is necessary is to fry onions 
in Crisco, strain the Crisco through a 
cloth, then fry potatoes in the same 
Crisco. To make the test thoroughly 
convincing, taste the potatoes first, 
and you cannot detect even a sugges- 
tion of the flavor of onion. 


This is equally true with fish. You 
can fry any kind of fish, smoked or 
fresh, in Crisco and afterwards use 
the same Crisco for frying any other 
food, without imparting to it the 
slightest fish flavor. By straining 
Crisco you can use and re-use it. Not 
a drop need be thrown away. This 
one advantage alone makes the use of 
Crisco a decided economy. 

















You will not be convinced.completely until 


You will like a Smokeless 
Kitchen 

When frying in Crisco, there is 
neither smoking nor scorching. All 
cook books read that to fry in lard, 
you must heat it ‘‘smoking’’ hot. 
Before lard heats to the proper frying 
point, it begins both to smoke and 
burn. To fry in it, you often have to 
fill your kitchen with smoke and the 
burnt lard leaves black specks on the 
food. You can heat Crisco very much 
hotter than you can lard, without 
causing it to burn or smoke. No 
distasteful ‘‘frying odor’’ fills your 
dining room and kitchen, and you will 
find that in addition to tasting better, 
the foods are the most tempting, appe- 
tizing fried foods you have ever seen 
—crisp and deliciously dry. 


On request, we shall mail a fully illus- 

trated booklet, showing many other 

advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 

tofore unknown, strictly vegetable prod- 

uct for frying, for shortening and for 

general cooking. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., 

Dept. A,-Cincinnati, O. 


Packages 25c, 50c, and $1.00 
except in the Far West 








1 ° 
Hang Your Pictures 
(weighing upto 100]bs.) 
with Moore Push de- 
vices. Their tool-tempered steel 
points will not disfigure plaster walls. 


Moore Push-Pins | 


glass heads, steel points. Try them forcal- 
endars,small pictures,etc. Push them in; 
no hammering. Nos.land 2,4¢ doz. 10c. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
(brass hooks steel points inclined downward) 
will support hall-racks, mirrors, “anal = 
moulding required; no picture wire 
show. Easily put ne No. B (holds 20 tbs. ) o% doz. 
10c; No. 28 (100 Ibs.) % doz. 10c. At stationery, 
hardware, photo stores or by mail. 
Send 2c stamp for samples 












talking. More often than not the con- 





No. 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1131 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THe ANDREW JERGENS Co., 





This Soap has the fragrance of real violets 
Send 2c in stamps for a Sample Cake today. 
DEPT.S, CINCINNATI, O. 
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Hoarding Up 
Happiness 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


The Miser Hoards for Greed of Gain—The 
Wise Man Saves ’gainst Days of Rain. The 
World hates a Miser, but loves a Provider. By 
Cancelling a few Habits, You will be able to 
Divide more Comforts with Your Family, and 
Happiness will A7u/tp/y for All of You. Hap- 
piness after all is a mere question of Arith- 
metic.. ‘**For unto Every One that Hath shall 
be Given, and He shall have Abundance; but 
from Him that Hath Not, shall be Taken 
Away even that which he Hath.” The Man 
whoLays by Something each day for his Loved 
Ones is Hoarding up Happiness, because He is 
providing for them an Independent Future. 
** You may sin at ‘limes, but the Worst of All 
Crimes is to Find 
Yourself Short of a 
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Colony Land Would be Sold Within the Next 
Three Months. If Every Woman who 
glances through this Advertisement but Knew 
the Plain Truth about our Part of Texas, 
You couldn’t Keep Her away from There 
with a Shot-Gun, because the Woman is 
Primarily a Home-Seeker and a Home-Maker, 
and the Future of Her Children is the 
Great Proposition that is Uppermost in Her 
Mind and Heart. 

Do You Know that Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries and Early Vegetables clear a Net Profit 
of $300 to $500 an Acre in Gulf Coast Texas? 
Do You Know men have realized more than 
$1,000 an acre Growing Oranges in Our 
Country? If You Do Not Know these things, 
you should read up on the subject, and you 
must not fail to get our Free Book, which 
contains nearly 100 photographs of Growing 
Crops, etc. 

What would You think of a little Town of 
about 1,200 People situated near our Lands, 
where they ship on an average of $400,000 
worth of Fruit, Vegetables, Poultry, Eggs, 
etc., a year? During 1910 this Community 
shipped nearly 
$100,000 worth of 





Dollar or Two.” 

How much Better 
off are You than 
Last Year or the 
Year before That? 
How Much have 
You Actually Got 
that You could call 
Your.Own ? A little 
Furniture? A Piano, 
perhaps? A Few 
Dollarsin the Bank? 
And how many 
Weary Years has it 
taken You to get To- 
gether that little 
Mite? Don’t You 
see how Hopeless It 
is? Youcome Home 
each Night a little 
more Tired, and 
Your good Wife can 
see the gray coming 
into Your Hair— if 
It isn’t already 
There. Chances for 
Promotion grow 
Less and Less, as 
each Year is added, 
but Ever and Always Your Expenses seem 
to Grow. 

The Systematic Saver Accumulates slowly, 
unless His Savings are Put to Work where 
They can Earn Something Worth While. Fif- 
teen Hundred Dollars put into the Savings 
Bank will, in One Year, at 3 per cent earn You 
less than Fifty Dollars. Half of Fifteen Hun- 
dred Dollars invested in One of our Ten-Acre 
Danbury Colony Farms, inconvenient Monthly 
Payments (protected by Sickness and Insur- 
ance Clauses) will Earn Freedom from Care, 
and that Comfort which comes from the 
Ability to Sit under One's ‘‘ Own Vine and Fig 
Tree,’’ with a certain Income Insured. 

The Bat Incentive to Persistent and System- 
atic Saving ts the Desire to Geta Home. The 
Best Place I Know of to Get a Home is in the 
Rain Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, where You 
can Grow Three Big Money-Making Crops a 
Year, on the Same Soil, ae & where Irrigation 
and Fertilization do not Eat up the Profits 
Your Hands Greate. 

If every Man who reads this Article would 
Take the Time to THINK, and the Trouble to 
INVESTIGATE every Acre of our Danbury 


Sng 
HEAD LETTUCE AND BERMUDA ONIONS: 





A Winter Vegetable Garden near homey. 


Strawberries alone. 

We are situated 
within convenient 
shipping distance of 
Three Good Rail- 
roads, and in addi- 
tion to this have the 
inestimable Advan- 
tages of Water 
Transportation 
through the Splen- 
did Harbors of Gal- 
veston and Velasco, 
so that our Freight 
Rates are Cut Prac- 
tically in Half. The 
Climate is Ex- 

remely Healthful 
and Superior to that 
of California or 
Florida—Winterand 
Summer—owing to 
the Constant Gulf 
Breeze. 

Our Contract Em- 
bodies Life and 
Accident Insurance, 
and should You die, 
or become totally 
disabled, Your Family, or anyone else You 
name, will get the Farm without the Payment 
of another Penny. If You should be Dissatis- 
fied, we will Absolutely Refund Your Money, 
as per the Terms of our Guarantee. 

Write for our Free Book. Fill Out the Blank 
Space below with Your Name and Address, 
plainly written, and mail it to the Texas-Gulf 
Realty Company, 1318 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. Read It carefully, then use 
Your Own Good Judgment. 


* Ey * 


Please send me your book, “Independence With 
Ten Acres.’ 
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versation of a coacher, be it ever so bri. 
liant, is not audible above the screech; 
of the crowd at critical moments. And] 
believe that McGraw is a great actor, g 
least of the baseball school. 

The cheering of the immense crowé; 
which attend ball games, if it can be op 
ganized, is a potent factor in winning 
losing them. McGraw gets the most on} 
of a throng by his clever acting. Did any 
patron of the Polo Grounds ever see hin 
turn to the stands or make any preteny 
that he was paying attention to the spec. 
tators? Does he ever play to the gallery? 
Yet it is admitted that he can do mop 
with a crowd, make it more malleable, than 
any other man in baseball to-day. 

The attitude of the spectators makes 
a lot of difference to a ball club. A lack. 
adaisieal, half-interested crowd often re. 
sults in the team playing slovenly ball, 
while a lively throng can inject ginger into 
the men and put the whole club on its toes, 
McGraw is skilled in getting the most out 
of the spectators without letting them 
know that he is doing it. 

Did you ever notice the little manager 
crouching immovable at third base with 
a mitt on his hand when the New York 
club goes to bat in the seventh inning two 
runs behind? The first hitter, gets a bas 
on balls. MeGraw leaps into the air, kicks 
his heels together, claps his mitt, shouts 
at the umpire, runs in and pats the next 





batter on the back, and says something 
to the pitcher. The crowd gets its cue, 
wakes up and leaps into the air, kicking 
its heels together. The whole atmosphere 
inside the park is changed in .a minute, 
and the air is bristling with enthusiasm. 
The other coacher, at first base, is waving 
his hands and running up and down the 
line, while the men on the bench have ap- 
parently gained new hope. They are 
moving about restlessly, and the two next 
hitters are swinging their bats in anticipa- 
tion with a vigor which augurs ill for the 
pitcher. The game has found Ponce de 
Leon’s fountain of youth, and the little, 
silent actor on the third-base coaching line 
is the cause of the change. 


As for handling crowds, the New York 
pitcher thinks Schaefer, Waddell, Raymond, 
and Altrock were four of the most skilful 
coachers that ever prompted the grand- 
stand and the bleachers, with Altrock 
ranking first. He says: 


Nick Altrock, the old pitcher on the 
Chicago White Sox, was one of the most 
skilful men at handling a crowd that the 
game has ever developed. As a pitcher 
Altrock was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing a world’s championship to the Amer- 
ican League team in 1906, and as a coacher 
after his big-league pitching days were 
nearly done he won many a game by his 
work on the lines in pinches. . Baseball has 
brought out many comedians, some with 
questionable ratings as humorists. There 
is Germany Schaefer of the Washington 
team, and there were Rube Waddell, Bugs 
Raymond, and others, but Nick Altrock 
could give the best that the game has 
produced in the way of comic-supple- 
ment players. a terrible battle for the 
honors. 

At the old South Side park in Chicago 
I have seen him go to the lines with 4 
eatcher’s mitt and a first baseman’s glove 
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on his hands, and lead the untrained mob 
as skilfully as one of those pompadoured 
young men with a megaphone does the 
undergraduates at a college football game. 





WHEN EDISON WAS SURE 


HE following reminiscence of the 

days when Thomas A. Edison was 
young and poor, and had in his brain 
big things that needed only time and tire- 
less exertion to realize, is given in The 
Edison Monthly (New York, February). 
Edison is not the only man who has seen 
gear visions of things to be accomplished, 
and who has been sure that he could and 
would realize them; but in too many cases 
surety has faded as the years grew longer. 
With Edison it seems always to have 
strengthened, perhaps because he has 
always been that rare combination of 
seer and doer who is best able to material- 
ize his early visions. The scene of this 
reminiscence is laid in ‘‘Quick Lunch 
Dolan’s,”’ a restaurant in Park Row, New 
York, where many noted men—some 
already eminent, others whom eminence 
had not yet overtaken—used to eat their 
daily ham sandwich. There might have 
been seen Horace Greeley and P. T. Bar- 
num and ‘‘Dry Dollar”’ Sullivan, and the 
minstrels, Kelly and Leon; and there, one 
day in the early seventies, sat Edison, not 
yet famous, facing the noted electrician 
Professor Sawyer, the inventor of the 
“Sawyer-Mann”’ light, 
Dolan’s little round tables. 
story runs thus: 


across one of 
Then the 


Said Edison: ‘‘Ham and, John, and 
draw one in the dark.” (At least that’s 
the way the story’s told.) Whereupon 
John turned as usual and, with a single jer!: 
of his long knife, cut a slice of ham, which 
he splattered with beans, drew a cup of 
black coffee, and pushed the whole over. 
Then he relapsed once more against the 
counter, listening, while these two argued 
the question of lighting which was then 
but in its infaney. 

Somewhere in the back of the place 
the little steam-engine which ran a pulley 
to the overhead fan chuffed and panted 
sturdily to itself, for the night outside was 
insufferably hot. 

“I tell you, son,” the professor ex- 
claimed, pounding the table with his knife, 
“T tell you, your theory is all wrong! It’s 
the blue section of a flame which dis- 
tributes light, not the white part!”’ 

To this Edison said nothing at all, for 
he had disappeared behind the rim of a 
coffee-cup which had no handle. When he 
again became visible he said carefully, 
measuring his words, ‘‘Maybe so, Pro- 
fessor, maybe so, but I have e 
_ “Electricity will not be the -eventual 
lighting system,” continued Sawyer em- 
Phatically. ‘‘If for no other reason than 
that it gives forth a white light. Nothing 
can be done in this direction except with a 
blue flame. “Besides, your idea of a sub- 
stance with which to form the adjustable 
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The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illus- 


upon request and mention of 
this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Fame 


When the rulers, the aristocracy 


the great public of all 
their national 
udices and all unanimously 


pt the 


STEINWAY 


Piano 


as the Standard Piano of the World, 
it is a final (conclusive) verdict that 


existence to-day, and that is the 
“ Steinway.” 


literature, will be sent 


Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 
14th Street 


New York 6 
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STEEL 
PENS 


SPENCERIA 


For the “‘Spencerian ” copper-plate. 

For the newer vertical style. 

For the heavy bold hand. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen for every hand- 
writing—finest points to broadest stubs. 

A'l have the unique Spencerian elasticity, 
smoothness and durability. 

Sample card of 12 diferent styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 

349 Broadway, N 








LJ 
| There isa refreshing charm 
and delicacy of flavor found in 


‘U-Alele- NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 


which no other con- 
fection possesses. 


We also manufacture 
‘U-ALede- NO- 
Mint Chewing Gum 
Send 5 cents for 
@ package. 
Manuracturing Co. of America 

430 NM. 12TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 





Sold only in 


tin boxes. 
Never in 
bulk. 


If not at your 
dealer's send 
10c for a box. 
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sectional bookcase makes 


all others obsolete! 


T has the one and only advantage of all 
other sectional systems—growth by 
sections—but it has none of their disadvan- 
tages. No separate sticking doors. No fixed 
shelves. No lost space. In place of these, 


THE $C BOOK-UNIT 


(Schriefer Patents) 


The New Steel Library System 
for Office and Home 


has all the advantages of the old-style case. 


Doors of the various sections swing open 
from top to bottom as a single door. 


Shelves are really shelves—not the bottoms 
of sections. Each adjusts at half-inch inter- 
vals, and fits in at any point in any section. 


Each row of books is placed directly above 
the row beneath it—not three to six inches 
away. Seven or eight rows are accommo- 
dated in the space usually taken by five; fewer 
sections are required to house the library; and 
the cost is less than that for enough ordinary 
sections to take care of the same number 
of books. 


Our booklet fully illustrates and describes 
the unique design; tells how the S-C sections 
form an unobstructed interior from base to 
crown—a unit; how they are joined so as to 
be rigid and dust-proof; lastly, why the S-C 
steel construction is vastly superior to wood 
and how we finish it to rival in beauty the 
finest wood furniture. 


Ask for Booklet L-3 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Dept. L Marietta, Ohio 
Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET, the 


original fire-proof device for the protection of 
valuable papers, jewelry, etc., in office or home. 




















Put oars aside — no more long, tedious, muscle straining 
rowing. Justslip onto the rear of your row boat an 


VINRUDE 
inotMOTOR 


and be “‘in the swim”’ with other motor 
boats and laurches. Nota toy, but a per- 
fectly practical, strong 114 H.'P. engine. 











po’ y 
quickly adjusted and works Seneerars 
costmuch. Everybody at the lakes will have one 
this summer, Guaran’ satisfactory or money 
back. Send for illustrated booklet. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


266 Reed Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
New York Sales Room, 260 West Broadway. 
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poles in a spark-gap is an absurd notion on 
the face of it.”’ 

‘*You may be right,”’ said Edison, speak- 
ing very slowly, ‘‘but I don’t think so—” 
He paused, gazing off abstractedly beyond 
the dingy walls, seeing only the clean, 
bright city which no one but he knew to lie 
within the future—a city lighted and fed 
and warmed by a mysterious something 
which was then but hardly known. 

In the silence a horse-car jangled by 
outside, while the little steam-engine 
seemed also to add its note of protest to 
the thought which lay in this man’s brain. 
It was very hot. A wandering fly lit on 
the back of one of his loose-jointed, blue- 
veined hands—the hands that were daring 
to search out the inmost secrets of a force 
so gigantic that it had lain undreamed 
since the birth of the world. He moved 
them restlessly—‘ because,’’ he continued 
softly, after a moment, ‘‘ because some day 
I shall find that substance, and then the 
world will light itself by electricity.” 

And he did. 





A GOLDEN-RULE JAILER 


AY T. BAKER, warden of the Ne- 
vada penitentiary, doesn’t regard the 
Golden Rule as a ‘‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.’”’ He extends it to cover the rela- 
tions between a jailer and the toughest 
criminal behind the bars, and he flouts the 
old-fashioned theory that iron-clad dis- 
cipline is indispensable in the treatment 
of even the most hardened offenders. His 
own theory is that the only way to make a 
bad man trustworthy is to prove to him 
that he has your confidence. He believes 
in abolishing all the old dehumanizing 
rules which have been applied to convicts 
for centuries, and is working wonders in 
the application of his theories, so Samuel 
M. Evans tells us in The Sunset Magazine. 
Mr. Evans’ account of the treatment of a 
single hardened convict will illustrate: 


In a corner of the prison yard, a convict 
sat on a block of stone, gazing steadily at 
the wall above. Directly back of him and 
above him the wall was guarded by a wire 
fence that surmounted it, each wire carry- 
ing thousands of volts of deadly electricity. 
On either side of him and in front, on a 
little path on the top of the wall, the 
guards paced steadily. Each guard carried 
a rifle slung loosely across his arm, ready 
for instant action; and his gaze never for 
a minute left the prison enclosure. The 
convict reflected that there was little 
opportunity for him to jump off the roof 
of the prison now, as he had done two 
years before, when he made his mad, 
futile, five-mile dash across the sagebrush 
for liberty. He had toid them when he 
was brought to the prison that he would 
escape if he ever got a chance. And after 
that attempt they believed it. He was 
never left unguarded. 

The warden came out of the prison and 
walked across the yard. He sat down on 
the stone beside the convict. 

‘‘Bill,”’ said Warden Baker, ‘‘I’m going 
to send you to the road camp.” 

The convict looked at the armed guards, 





and then at the warden. 
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Two Pairs 
of Glasses 


rather than wear 

the old-fashioned 

, two-part double- 

vision lenses? If you do you 


will be glad to know about 


KRYPTOK 
LENSES 


(Worn by over 250,000 people) 


They are double-vision lenses that 
look exactly like regular single-vision 
lenses. Perfect vision—no obstruc- 
tion, no line or seam—each lens clear 
and smooth. 


Your Optician Can Supply You 
If he wii mot, write us for name of an 
optician who will. A glance reveals how 
different Kryptoks are from all other two- 
vision lenses. They are smooth to the touch. 
They can be put into any style frame 
or mounting, or into your present ones. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


fully explaining Kryptok Lenses and containing 
many facts of interest and importance to cvery 
person who wears glasses. Address 


KRYPTOK CO., 106 East 23d Street, New York 





BLAZED TRAILS 


Made by the guides, lead into the depths of the mountainous 
Adirondack i N.Y. 
A 20 minutes walk from an electric lighted village will find 
a deer trail. 
trout fishing. A safe p 
Your choice, hotels, 

Carnival 


Box 385AG. 


ilderness, that surrounds Saranac Lake 


A short iti by pote or motor boat affords 
ace for pleasure, famed for health, 
rding or housekeeping. Venetian 
Mid-Summer. Ice Palace, 1913 Booklet. 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Saranac Lake, N.Y, 








Two Gents a Week 
Pays Wash Bill! 


This Washer eliminates Jabor and soot 
saves all cost. Does a big family washing for 
cents a week—yes, and the 










wringing,too. It's one , 30 
of the greatest marvels Days 
the world has ever known. Runs by 
electricity or water power. Washes | Free 
a@ tubful sfotlessly clean in two to six Triab 
minutes! Wrings out the clothes to 


Perfection as fast as you f 
them—prove it at our expense, 


1900 Motor. 


Washer 


On 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. If 
you are responsible, you 
can try it first. Let us 
pay the freight. See the won- 
ders it performs. Thou- 
sands being used. Every 
useris delighted. They 
write us bushels of let- 
ters telling how it saves work 
and worry. Sold on little payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All corresponé& 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer 


-» 5064 rt St. inghamt N.Y. 
ba live yg é ning Canadian 1900 
Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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“You wouldn’t trust me, would you, 
Warden?’’ replied he in surprize. 

“Ves, Bill,’ returned Warden Baker, 
“you are the very sort of man I would 
trust. You said that you would escape 
whenever you got a chance, and you meant 
it If you tell me that you will not try 
to get away from the road camp, I know 
that you won’t.”’ 

“T’ll not try to get away, Warden,”’ re- 
plied the convict. That was about all that 
he could say. There was a lump in his 
throat. It had been a long time since 
any one had said to him that he would 
trust him. 

The next day he was sent to the road 
camp. 

The temptation to run away was almost 
irresistible, but the prisoner remembered 
what the warden had said to him. It 
would not do for him to betray the trust, 
so he stayed. 


Bill was what the prisoners call a ‘“‘ hard- 
boil,’ and on February 1, 1911, when 
Baker became warden, he and thirteen 
others were confined in the ‘‘bull-pen,’”’ 
that pert of the prison set apart for des- 
perate convicts. The first thing that the 
new warden did when he assumed charge 
of the penitentiary was to go straight to 
the ‘‘bull-pen,’’ says Mr. Evans, and 
make this speech to the fourteen supposed 
incorrigibles: 


“Boys, they tell me that you are ‘hard- 
boils.’ Now, I don’t know what your past 
records are, and what’s more I don’t care. 
They don’t count with me. There’s going 
to be a new deal in this prison from this 
time on. See? I’m going to treat every 
prisoner here square, and I expect him 
to treat me square. I don’t want the long 
end and I won’t give you the short end. 
And I won’t take the short end, either, so 
don’t try to slipit tome. It’s a square deal 
on both sides, You'll get an even break, 
and that’s all I want you to give me. Now 
get out of this bull-pen and into the yard. 
Every man here is going to be treated as 
tho he wants to do the square thing 
until he shows me that he does not. If 
any of you have any kick coming, come to 
me and we'll see what can be done about 
it.” 

The ‘‘hard-boils’’ looked at one another 
and shuffled out into the prison yard. To- 
day the bull-pen is empty. The dungeon 
isempty too. Those fourteen prisoners, or 
most of them, are at work on a public road 
twenty miles from the prison or at the 
prison farm, seven miles away—absolutely 
unguarded and with ample opportunity to 
escape if they want to. Others are 
“trusties” at work inside the prison, but 
not under lock and key, and not guarded. 
None of them is wearing stripes. None of 
them has attempted to escape from the 
prison. 

How was it done? What does it mean? 

It means that when Warden Baker said 
that he would give every man a chance 
to be square, he meant just that. He 
meant that he would give every prisoner 
a chance to be a man; not a guarded, 
hunted, hated, despised beast reflecting in 
his own heart the ha‘red of his keepers. 
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more or less than another way of putting 
the Golden Rule. He did it by appealing 
to every good instinct in his prisoners 
through love and kindness and under- 
standing; instead of appealing to every 
bad instinct in them through hatred. And 
it’s surprizing what capacity there is in the 
hearts of men for responding to the applica- 
tion of a little love; in the hearts of these 
imprisoned men, too, some of them serving 
life sentences for murder! It’s surprizing 
in one way; and in another way, it isn’t. 
We have recognized all along that the 
ordinary method of treating men convicted 
of crimes in this country serves but to erush 
out of them all the latent good there may 
be in them, and to turn them loose on 
society when their prison terms have 
expired, filled with hatred for society and 
a desire for revenge, and usually a pretty 
good education in the ways of attaining 
that revenge—an education gained inside 
our prison walls, too. And so the really 
surprizing thing is that we'haven’t tried 
the other method long ago, merely as ‘an 
experiment that might prove a big saving 
to society, if for no other reason! 

That’s what Baker thought. And when 
he took charge of the prison with full 
power to run it the way he pleased, and 
with the backing of Gov. T. L. Odie, he 
tried the other way. And it is working! 

Warden Baker abolished the degrading 
lock-step, the ball and chain, and the spy 
system among the convicts. He ventilated 
the cells, replaced smoking kerosene lamps 
with electric lights, cleaned up the kitchens 
and dining-rooms, substituted good, whole- 
some food for the cheap, inferior fare of 
former days, gave the prisoners plenty of 
good books and magazines to read, allowed 
a half-holiday on Saturdays and all of Sun- 
day for rest, and bought a large farm on 
which the men work unguarded. He 


|instituted many other reforms, says Mr. 
| Evans, but these are the most important. 


Warden Baker believes that all men are 
brothers under their skins—or clothes. To 
him, the man in the prison garb is entitled 
to perfectly fair treatment, and needs all 
the kindness that can be given him. He 
thinks that the man who is down ought 
to have his spirits braced up instead. of 
broken by those who have him in custody 
during his inearceration. 

Last Thanksgiving Day the prisoners 
were treated to turkey and mince pie. It 
was the first time the men had seen such 
food since their conviction. Warden Baker 
helped to make it an important occasion. 
Mr. Evans says: 

Warden Baker was down in the dining- 
room going from one table to another 
talking to his men. 

That is a habit of his—getting ac- 
quainted with his men. His quarters are 
upstairs in the prison, but he spends most 
of his time downstairs with the prisoners, 
or at the farm or road camp. And he plays 
no favorites. There are no ‘‘stool-pig- 
eons”? there now. That has been dis- 
couraged. But the men often ‘‘snitch” 
on themselves when Baker sits down for a 
talk with them. A son of the Nevada 
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desert himself, Baker has seen men under 
all sorts of conditions. He is thirty-three 
years old, one of the youngest men in the 
prison. He was educated in the Univer- 
sity of Nevada and at Stanford University 
in California, and for several years studied 
law in Oakland. In 1903 he left civiliza- 
tion at the call of the desert and went into 
Death Valley. He was the first man in the 
Ubehebe country, and has several times 
divided his last drop of water with Seotty, 
his dog. He has been around the world 
three times. In San Francisco, New York, 
and Paris he is known as a society man. 
On the desert he is known as the most fear- 
less man that ever entered the Funeral 
Range, which guards Déath Valley. At 
the prison he is known as ‘‘the square 
warden.’ He is the first man who ever 
gave the men a chance to be men. He 
had never had any experience with prison- 
ers before, except in his political career in 
Oakland. It was there he learned the 
vernacular of the yeggmen and the sub- 
merged tenth. When he said that he 
wouldn’t take the short end, he meant it. 
Discipline is as strict at the Carson City 
prison as it has ever been. Men are 
punished for infractions of the rules. But 
there is no attempt to ‘‘ break their spirit.’’ 
That is what Baker wants them to keep. 
And after each punishment a prisoner does 
not feel that he might as well be as mean 
as he ean because he Has lost his chance 
anyhow. When a man has been punished 
for an infraction of a rule, the incident is 
closed. That is all ‘there is to it. And he 
has another chance to make good. 





FALLING INTO A GOD-HOUSE 


OTHING is too strange to happen in 
India, if we are to believe Kipling 
and others. The latest proof of it comes 
from the pen of J. E. Patterson who in his 
autobiography, ‘‘ My Vagabondage ”’ (Geo. 
H. Doran Co.), adds another to our collec- 
tion. Mr. Patterson’s life has seemingly 
been a string of stirring escapades all over 
the world, at one time bringing a mob of 
angry Hindu worshipers buzzing about 
him like bees, at another setting the 
Russian police hot-foot after him, again 
nearly costing him his life in an African 
swamp, and later plunging him into a scrap 
with pirates on the Indian Ocean. On his 
first visit to India he was a sailor on the 
Algitha, a “‘ tramp ”’ steamer bound from 
England to Port Natal and India, and it 
nearly proved his last, for his curiosity was 
all but fatal. Spending an evening on 
shore at Bombay, on the return to the ship 
he lagged behind his companions, and, he 
goes on to say: 


So far had I fallen astern that when I 
at length turned a corner, where stood a 
house which I shall never forget, I was 
following my companions more by instinct 
than by knowledge of the way they had 
gone. The house occupied the left-hand 
corner of the street I had traversed. It 

nothing special in its appearance. It 
was not walled-in, but was built back some 
eight or ten feet from the remainder of the 
Street on that side, and had a big banana- 
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WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD, you will find it of great value 
to first make careful personal study of illustrations of houses, 
etc., designed and built by a number of leading architects 
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tree growing on the intervening space. Up 
to the moment of this turn I had merely 
gazed about injsearch of some object of 
striking interest. It came in the moment 
that I rounded the building. 

About eight feet from the corner of the 
house there was a shuttered but sashless 
window, one shutter being quite closed, the 
other very slightly ajar. Through the 
long slit of an opening I saw, in the lighted 
room beyond, a native stript to his 
waist, making the lowest salaams possible. 
What he could be bowing to in such a 
manner and at that time of night—well- 
nigh the ‘ hour when churehyards yawn 
and graves give up their dead ’’—so mysti- 
fied me that instantly I crept up to the 
window and took a peep within. High in 
a curious sort of chair framework sat the 
most ugly carving my eyes had ever en- 
countered. Its repulsiveness was abnor- 
mal, both in color and feature, so far as I 
could tell by that narrow, visible section 
down its middle from head to feet; for it 
was painted to look even worse than the 
earver’s chisel had made it. This awful- 
looking deity was the object of the salaams ! 
The man I had seen quickly proved to be 
one of a party, whom I discovered in ones 
and twos as they filed between me and the 
image which they were worshiping. I 
stood transfixt by interest. Believer in a 
personal devil tho I still was, I was 
also a young Englishman in the free 
thoroughfare of a British-governed city; 
hence there was no reason to dread what 
I saw. But I could not see enough. The 
opening ’twixt those shutters was only a 
knife-edge-like slit. I must see more. 
For this reason I gained an insecure kneel- 
ing position on the foot-wide, three-feet- 
high ledge on that side of the house. My 
intense excitement and eagerness to see 
more of that strange worship prevented all 
thought of the difficulty of keeping such a 
position for any length of time. 

Slowly and with the utmost caution I 
began to draw the shutter farther away 
from its fellow. During this operation 
that little band of devotees passed con- 
tinually to and fro before their image, 
salaaming and prostrating themselves in 
the utmost abjection. My eyes were 
strained in an endeavor to catch a glimpse 
of those portions of the room which were 
still hidden from me by the shutters. Then 
came the keynote of probable tragedy. 
Too intent on watching the doings within 
to keep a proper guard on my own, I pulled 
mechanically at the shutter, even when it 
had stopt moving. At this point it was 
half open. Its hinges were evidently rusty. 
They creaked a shrill warning, grating on 
the ear in an alarming fashion. In an 
instant all within was dark as the grave, 
and as quiet. Not so with me. Fear at 
the consequences of my foolish curiosity 
robbed me of all proper self-control. In 
wildly endeavoring to counteract an over- 
balancing I jerked the shutter quite open— 
and toppled bodily into the room ! 

The thud of my body on the boarded 
floor was a signal for fresh movements on 
the part of my enemies, as I now guessed 
the worshipers to be. To judge by the 
noise of their feet they made a rush bodily 
at the window. But life on board ship and 
escapades in tight corners on shore had 














already taught me some monkeyish tricks. 
Over I rolled, almost as soon as I bumped 
on the floor. A foot struck against mine 
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siadow. On him pounced his fellows, 
apparently thinking him the intruder—at 
last, it seemed so to me—and while they 

ggled there in the darkness, in a sub- 
ied hubbub of mutterings and scuffling, 
Jerept swiftly away on hands and knees. 
Feeling that my life was in my hands, I 
made @ rapid retreat from the little crowd, 
not knowing nor caring whither I went, so 
no that I got away. My right shoulder 
mped against a wall, and along it I sped. 
,eorner turned me off. The quiet scuffle 
jy the window continued; evidently the 
cited natives had not yet discovered their 
mistake. I hurried forward, and was 
brought up suddenly by my head striking 
n obstacle. A moment’s examination 
proved the barrier to be some steps, up 
hich I went, spurred on by the fact that 
4 minute lost would probably mean death 
ome, while one gained might save my life. 
Still hugging the wall, I quickly found 
myself beside the chair of that awful-look- 
n¢@ god. Now, I remembered seeing, 
hrough the slit that had led me into this 
grape, a doorway to the right of the god’s 
jais. For this doorway I was about to 
make when my arm encountered a large 
space between the image and the wall. I 
t once prest into it—to find the god a 
hollow one! A minute later a light flashed 
on the scene and the scuffling in the corner 
eased abruptly. 


Then, discovering that the sacrilegious 
ntruder was not among them, there arose 
new hubbub as they began a search. But 
hing evidently afraid to approach the 
pod, they failed to find him, and after a 
quiet consultation, having apparently de- 
ided that he had escaped through the 
indow, they finished their worshiping: 


Then came the end. The worshipers— 
men, by the way—filed in solemn pro- 
ression out of sight, headed by one and 
ollowed by the other of the two priests 
bearing their quaint flaring lamps with 
hem. I was left in absolute darkness— 
one with that great lump of repulsive 
arving—alone to escape, as I thought, 
back to the comparative safety of a public 
treet. The silence was oppressive, yet 
most welcome; it seemed to be peculiarly 
pregnant with the spirit of what-might-be 
nthe heavy heat of that Indian night. 


For a time he remained quietly huddled 
nside the idol, but having satisfied himself 
hat there was no one about, he took off 
his shoes and cautiously made his way to 
he window through which he had fallen. 
twas a stunning blow to his hopes of free- 
lom when he found the window fastened 
0 securely that all efforts to open it proved 
inavailing. Deciding that release must 
be sought elsewhere, he felt his way along 


corridor. We read on: 


Now was the time for redoubled alertness. 
Qn what should I emerge—freedom or 
forse danger? My senses again became 
utely keen to all outward matters. 
Snail-like in movement, each foot was lifted 
ip and down with a care for which I should 
lot previously have given myself credit. 
nthe same manner my hand went along 


ie wall, until be found himself traversing 
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Accurate Time 


Over one-half (almost 56%) of the Engineers, Firemen, Con- 
ductors and Trainmen on the Railroads of America where official 
time inspection is maintained carry Hamilton Watches. Railroad 
Men consider them the most accurate watches made. 


amilton 4fatch 


The Railroad Timekeeper of America 
Hamilton Watches are made in all standard watch sizes. 


ing to movement and case, from $38.50 to $125. 


But your jeweler can supply a Hamilton Movement for 
your present watch case, if you desire. 


It is a new kind of watch booklet which is of great 
value to any one interested in the purchase of an 
accurate watch. Gladly sent on request. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., vancinter! pa. 


Engineer James Dempsey and Conductor F. M. Kelley of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
South west Limited” train. Both have carried Hamilton Timekeepers for a long time. 
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Want and Need 


12-size is the thinnest 12-size 19 or 23 jewel 
America. Prices of watches vary, accord- 


Ask him 
he knows about the Hamilton Watch. 
Write for ‘‘ The Timekeeper”’ 












Have Your Own Stee: 
Fireproof Garage 


Any Man Can $7950 


Set It . POF maine, 





Have your own Garage—make sure no one is usiny your 
car without your knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly Ga- 
rage charge. Save $50 to $100 cost of building by ordering 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


hipped complete, F. O. B. Cincinnati, on receipt of 
$72.50. Any man can set_it up, ready for use, in a few 
hours. Blue prints and simple directions come with 
shipment. Sizes come 10 feet wide, 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet 
long, 10 feet high. Ample room for largest car and all 
equipment. Absolutely Fireproof, Weatherproof, 
Indestructible. Locks most securely. An artistic 
structure any owner will be proud of. Booklet, with full 








description and illustration, sent on request. (65) 


EDWARDS MFG. CO., 642-682 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Every Taxpayer 


would be delighted and definitely benefited if his 
city was conducted on a purely economic and strictly 
business basis. There is a new plan of city govern- 
ment which abolishes a raft of useless offices, sine- 
cures, jobs, and political rewards, and substitutes 


organization, method, and work. . This new plan 
i has taken hold of the country, and over 70 American 
| cities are now saving thousands of dollars yearly 
Read 


Government 
By Commission 


by John J. Hamilton, who was largely instrumental 
in having the plan adopted in Des Moines, Ia., 
where it has been immensely successful. 

Mayor E. H. Crump, of Memphis, Tenn., says: 
**T believe the book will be a source of great educa- 
tion to the American taxpayers who are anxious for 
a chance to secure business methods in the adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs.” 

New, Popular, 50c Edition, Just Published 
12m0, cloth, 285 pp. 50e net; by mail 58e. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 


by its methods. 
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No. 3724 
Made in Solid Mahogany and in 
Quartered White Oak 


New Octagonal Design 
Bank of England Chair 


Latest and most beautiful design yet 
made of the type known as the Bank 
of England Chair. It embodies all 
that is best in chairs for office use. Its 
perfect comfort is due to the specially 
shaped saddle seat, found only in chairs 
of our make. 










These chairs are all of trustworthy con- 
struction, graceful in form and beautiful in 
finish. 

The woods are carefully selected and the 
designs made to harmonize with desks. 150 
patterns suitable forthe Office; the Bank; 
Library; Hotel; Club; Cafe; Court House; 
and all public buildings. 

Genuine Milwaukee Chairs bear our 
Quality-mark, shown above, which 
guarantees satisfaction to purchasers. 


Please write for our Free Book ‘‘A5.” 


Mitwaukee Cuair Company 
Established 1871 
910 South Michigan Avenue - 
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Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
















A Happy 


e 

Marriage 
Depends 

largely on a knowl- 
edge of ihe whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
All in one volume, Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 











Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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the wire, which was supported here and 
there by a staple in the wall. I took in- 
finite care not to put an ounce of weight 
onit. From the passage I entered another 
room, passed a window fastened as the 
others were, and began to thread a second | 
corridor. During all this time I heard no 
noise and saw not the faintest glint of a 
light. ‘I began to think that the building 
was untenanted save for myself and that 
repulsive idol behind me. What a glorious 
upshot to the affair if such should be 
the case! I could then effect an exit in 
comfort. 

So ran my thoughts as I trod slowly for- 
ward, gained a turn in the passage, and 
came full upon a lighted room not more 
than ten feet away. Certainly the light 
was not great, and it was apparently pro- 
duced by a lamp placed so that its beams, 
unintentionally or otherwise, did not 
penetrate the corridor. Instantly my 
hand left the wire and I halted. What 
was before me now? To know that, what 
would I not have given! Should I go on, 
or turn and make all possible haste back? 
I stood there in doubt. Behind me lay 
certain imprisonment until daylight, if 
nothing worse. Before me what? Per- 
haps a quiet egress, which would be lost 
if I returned. At least I could creep for- 
ward and see what the room held. All 
was in absolute silence as I crawled on. 
Arrived at the end of the passage I took a 
hasty glance beyond, and saw one of the 
two priests squatting on the floor asleep, 
his head against a wall. Mechanically I 
edged backward. When again at the 
turn in the passage I stopt, brought to a 
standstill by the recollection that across 
the lighted room I had seen an open door- 
way. Whither did it lead? Could I reach 
it safely and gain an outlet that way? 
Was it worth while to take the greater risk 
of awaking that sleeping priest? These 
were the thoughts occupying my brain as 
I stood there in new uncertainty. The 
situation lent me a courage which, I am 
not ashamed to say, had deserted me in the 
face of what I had just experienced. Again 
my steps were directed forward. I was 
determined to get out of the place if pos- 
sible. Just within the end of the corridor 
I drew up to make a full survey of the 
room. I discovered that the sleeping 
priest, the opposite doorway, and a few 
objects of no interest were the only things 
there. I was about to draw back and de- 
bate afresh whether to go back or press on- 
ward when an old English naval cutlas 
attracted my attention. It lay on the 
floor by the wall, some three feet to my 
right, and still seemed capable of doing 
good service. If I could only get hold of 
it. Then the priest might wake and be 
hanged for all I eared, providing he did not 
eall help. 

Down I stooped, right at the corner of 
the, passage, and reached toward that | ® 
much-coveted object. Once the sleeper 
moved. With the speed of wind in squally 
March I was back in the corridor, breath- 


ing hard. I waited, listening keenly. All 
was still. I took another peep. He slept 
peacefully, maybe dreaming that the re- 


pellent god had many blessings in store for 
him. Again I essayed the cutlas, this 
time taking a short pace into the room be- 
fore reaching it. Result: I arose feeling 
twenty times my former self. Forward I 
stole, still noiseless as before; yet, owing 
to the cutlas, not under the same severe | 
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Promote Neat 





$3 00 No, 1¢u, with Lid No. 120. No Lid = 
° Express Paid* Express Paid* 
Keep Stationery Handy and Clean 
No. 140—Lid made of 3-ply veneer. 
raises and recedes into'cabinet. 
Both cabinets, same interior, places for Note, Letter 
and Cap size pipe rs, Regular and Official Envel 
Drawer for Carbon Paper, etc. _Handsomely ff 
Quarter Sawed Oak—finished Golden or Natural Du 
also Birch Mahogany. Rubber feet. rder th 
Deuler or direct. Goiden sent anless other specifiel, 


of zi SOLID OAKE: 
Vertical Letter File 


possess every feature? required of 
higher priced files. 
Scientifically con- 
structed to give 
the greatest 
strength. Are Dust 
Proof. Have Auto- 
matic-locking Fol- 
low Blocks to hold 
papers vertically 
for instant refer- 
ence. Roller Bear- 
ings under each 
drawer make 
them easy to han- 
dle. Finished in 
Golden Polished, 
Natural Dull or 
Weathered Waxed 
Oak. Birch. Ma- 
hogany slightly 
higher. 
Fine enough for 
any office. 
2,3 0r4 drawer files 
for Legal Cap pa- Capaci 
pers at proportic n- 20,000 Der 
ately low prices. Height 52in, 
Higher priced files Freight 








Capacity 
10,000 Papers. 
Height 29 in. 


$7.75 Fai 


Paid * 





can't give better p.- $ 3. 
service Paid * l uv 
FRE Booklet ** Filing Sugges 
tions’ helps solve ff 
Capacity ing problems. 
15,000 Papers CATALOG *‘D’’ shows four Jina 


filing cabinets—68 pages time and 


Height 41 in. trouble savers. 
CATALOG “Ek”? — 


$11. 00 pci Paid tional bookcases, 
lea Sectional Bookcases 


Give Satisfying Service. Special Dust Shield keep 
your books clean. 
Patented Equalizer guides and 
controls easy operating door. 
Compare prices and merits be- 
fore you buy. 


° . 
* Freight or Express Paid 
Freight paid on orders of $10.00 or more, 
Express paid on Stationery Cabinets to 
any railway stition East of Mont., Wyo., 
Colo., Okla, and Texas. 

Consistently low prices beyond. 


The #2 Mfg.Co. 


56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. rar 
New York Office—108 Fulton St. G 
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EVERY LAWYER PRACTISING IN THE CRIMINAL 
COURTS— EVERY JUDGE SITTING IN CRIMINAL 
CHAMBERS—EVERY POLICE COURT MAGISTRATE 
—EVERY POLICE COMMISSIONER—EVERY POLICE 
OFFICIAL—EVERY SETTLEMENT WORKER—EVERY 
PHYSICIAN, CLERGYMAN, OR HEAD OF A CHARIT 
ABLE ENTERPRISE HAVING TO DO WITH CRIMINALS 


Should Read 


CRIMINOLOG 


Arthur MacDonald, Specialist in Education@ 
elated to the Abnormal and Weakling Classe. 
Introduction by Dr. Cesare Lombroso 
The author’s preparation for writing this work} 
cluded visits to the principal prisons and charit 
institutions in England, France, Germany, Belgiu, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, and America. He 
passed two entire summers locked in cells with crim 
nals at Elmira, Rochester, Auburn and other prisons," 
gain a more personal familiarity with prisoners. 
Among other ey oe covered are: The Evol ff 
tion of Crime; The Physical Side of the Criminal; f 
Psychology of Criminals; Intelligence of | 
inals; Association of Criminals ; Criminal Con-§ 
tagion; Criminal Hypnotism ; Recidivation; 
Special Criminology. The book concludes wi 
8 Bibliography of Crime—English, French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, etc. —ocoupying 132 


Second mae > acme Be airs Bong Price $2 
Funk & Wagnalls * sn New York 
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ion of feeling. The doorway was 
ely gained, and I found myself in another 
Boridor, which I carefully examined for 
Myires, but discovered none. On I prest 
nd very soon found myself in a small, 
are room with a door that apparently 
ened onto the street, or at least out of the 
ilding; for the gleam of a gas-lamp was to 
, seen through a tiny chink or crack in the 
Weor. Thinking that I had at last reached 
ibe end of my imprisonment, I began to 
ss my hands over the fastenings of the 
ier—only to find that here I was again 
lked of escape. It was locked and the 
Key gone! Having ascertained this miser- 
ble truth I noted every other detail of the 
fastenings. ‘They were more than I could 
have managed to overcome under the cir- 
lmstances, even if there had been no lock 
in the door. I spent a long time in re- 
iewing My position, seeing’ it, I think, 
gm every possible standpoint, and finally 
mncluded that my best course of action 
was one of quiet waiting on the spot—pro- 
d I could find a hiding-place—till the 
jor should be opened after daybreak. I 
n to search for a retreat, and at length 
owed myself away in what seemed to 
fea recess partially screened off by a pile 
# things which I was chary of touching 
they played traitor on me by a fall. 
fith what awful slowness the time dragged 
fil daylight struggled through an oblong 
dit of a window up near the ceiling op- 
posite to where I crouched! Yet I had no 


id 
[Ss 


quired of 


“y __Micmptation to sleep, nor did I feel hungry. | 


t 52m, | When the day had broken I momentarily 
$13 i expected the coming of my unwitting jailer 
““@ each minute appearing an hour, each hour 
osu a lifetime, till my young nerves seemed 
about to break under the strain of ex- 
pectancy. I put on my shoes ready for 
emerging. When at last he did come, how- 
ever, all my weariness of tension passed 
: away in an instant. Mind and muscle 
ase were alike alert. Narrowly, in the dim 
light, I watched him move, with patience- 
killing leisure, to the door. One by one, as 
ithe had all time and half eternity for the 
task, he cast off the fastenings and drew the 
door wide open. Then he stood there—a 
tall, bony, middle-aged embodiment of 
exasperation, his black-brown legs pro- 
truding far beneath the light creamy piece 
of stuff wound about his loins and thrown 
over one shoulder. He was drinking in 
the fresh morning air and quietly stretch- 
ing himself withal. I could have gone up 
behind and impatiently hurled him into 
the street out of my way, for the door 
happily opened off a public thoroughfare 
and near the banana-tree. In fact, I was 
about to do so, thinking that he might 
tefasten the door after thus filling his lungs, 
when good fortune for once kindly played 
into my hands. 
Suddenly there was a burst of noise out- 
ational de, and the stolid priest became alert. 
lass. § Two native and one white policemen led a 
couple of prisoners past, followed by a 
crowd of Hindu and European men and 
Belgie Youths. Quick came the thought: Here’s 
th eri Ty chance! The cutlas was quietly laid 
en down, ready for a spring, when the priest 
Evol ffm Suddenly turned about and _ hurried in- 
iB Ward, what for I could not tell. Hardly 
1 Con- 18 had he gained the first room, however, when 
: wit fm leapt into the street, just in time to dash 
seal Into the tail-end of the crowd and work my 
Way through to some Europeans near the 
%pposite side. I did not look back. 
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No Tender, Dry Skin 
After Shaving 


when you use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. Our liberal sample is 
enough to show you how good it is for the skin and you’ Il understand im- 
mediately why so many thousands of men find Hinds Cream a daily necessity. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 


will keep your skin soft, smooth and free from irritation, whether you 
shave yourself or gotoabarber. It cools and soothes tender, 
scraped skin. Protects the face and hands against 


Dryness, Chapping and Windburn 
Hinds Cream is antiseptic— quickly heals cuts and abra- 
sions. Prevents any infection from unclean soap or razor. 

Price 50c in bottles, from dealers everywhere, or 

sent prepaid on receipt of price, if not obtainable. 

Liberal trial bottle free on request 


A. S. HINDS, 6 West St., Portland, Maine 























Ghe Protection of Publicity 


““Itis the degree of publicity, rather than the _ “In publicity, complete publicity, concerning 
stringency cf the law, which gives to the public investment issues, will be found the corrective for 
any real protection.” many present corporation ills. Nothing else can re- 
P ee ae store confidence in American constructive invest- 
@ Report of the Railway Securities Commission ment so speedily and #0. completely:"” 
appointed by President Taft. President Arthur T. @ John Grant Dater, Financial Editor, Munsey 
Hadley of Yale University, Chairman. Publications. 




















UBLICITY is being generally recognized by authorities as the most effective protection for the 
p investing public. The American Real Estate Company recognized this fact nearly twenty years 
ago, and since!895 has opened its books to the audit of certified public accountants and its prop- 
erties to independent appraisal. The certificates of these competent authorities accompany its annual 
financial statement. In the extension of its real estate business, to which itis restricted by charter, its 
bond offerings to the public are made on a basis of established fact, and the Company voluntarily gives 
its investors this full measure of publicity now generally agreed on as necessary for the public good. 
@ The safeguard of publicity in this case proves the ample security afforded by the actual, tangible values 
underlying the properties on which are based its 6% Gold Bonds issued and offered in these two forms: 
6% Coupon Bonds—For the direct investment of $100, $500, $1,000, and upward, 
earning 6% interest, payable semi-annually. 
6% Accumulative Bonds—For the investment of $25 and upward annually, to mature 
$1,000 or more in 10, 15, or 20 years. 
@ These bonds are the direct obligations of the American Real Estate Company and based on its actual ownership of 


millions of dollars’ worth of select New York real estate. They have paid 6% and matured principal on the stroke of 
the clock for 24 years, returning to investors nearly $8,000,000. 











@ Descriptive booklet, map and handsome book of views ities York City sent free on sommes, “Wiba teloe:. 


American Peal Gstate Company 


Founded 1888 Capital and Surplus, $2,076,587.35 Assets $24,134,240.39 
527 FIFTH AVENUE, Room 504, NEW YORK 

















Educator 
Wafer, Buttered 





Exquisitely crisp and delicious. 

A flavor that’s sweet and nutlike— 
the natural sweetness of whole wheat 
—Nature’s most perfect food. 


I make this whole wheat Wafer 
as my father made it—guarding sacredly 
his Standard of pure food excellence— 
the standard he set for all 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


But the baking — there’s the real secret. 
Good old-fashioned ovens bring out a rich- 
ness of flavor, adelicacy of texture—delight- 
fully different from anything you have 
ever known. 


They’re truly the original and best 
whole wheat Wafers — a tempting treat 
you will never forget. 


And I personally sample each day’s bake. 
I insist on absolute perfection—so that you 
may enjoy Educator Wafers just like the 
ones my father originated. ‘ 

Get Educator Wafers from your 
grocer today. Look for the name EDU- 
CATOR. Serve them for dinner tonight. 
Tell your husband to butter as he eats 
them. He’ll say,‘‘ They’re simply great” 
—all men do. 

If your grocer cannot supply you, send 
ten cents and his name for large trial box. 
JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO., 

29 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





























LANGUAGES 


German—French—English— 
Italian—Spanish 
or any other language learned 
quickly and easily by the Cor- 
tina-Phone Method at home. 














~ SS easy payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of Lan- 
A PHO N E guages. 646 Mecca Bldg. 
48th Street, N. Y. 
“Gatied” OK ARCH 
Caica’ BR EN AR 
aged and old, A weak or rolling ankle in a child, or the 
“toeing-in’ habit is a sure indication. In the early stages the 
condition is easily and permanently corrected. Later, relief 
trouble follows every weakening disease. Mothers rarely ever 
escape the affliction. Send for 
The A-KE-LES Foot Trouble Symptom Blank 
proper methods for correction and relief. The experience of the 
leading Foot Specialists of the World is at your command, The 
blank is free—write for it now, 
The A-~-KE-LES Devices make 
any shoe a good shoe for a bad 
foot. Ask at good shoe stores. 


Write for free booklet today ; 

1600 Broadway. corner 

is a condition affecting 90 per cent of our people—young, middle- 
only from the most painful symptoms may be expected, The 
and learn the exact stage of your own foot trouble, and the 
A-KE-LES Foot Comfort Go. 184 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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Whether my action had been noticed by 
others I knew not; enough I was free, and 


| troubled about nothing else until I was at 


a good breakfast at the Royal Oak... . 


| Whether the house was some worshiping- 


place of a secret or semi-secret sect of 
Hinduism or not, I can not tell. Naturally, 
I religiously refrained from asking any 
questions there about the place, and on 
my subsequent visits to Bombay I passed 
it by while seeming to look straight ahead 
only. 


A WOMAN SLAVE-DRIVER 


HEN an Englishwoman turns slave- 

driver and compels sixteen super- 
stitious blacks to take her through the | 
most fearsome jungle wilds of | 
Africa it is certainly an extraordinary per- 
formance, but that is what Mary Gaunt 
did, if we are to believe what she tells us 
in her book, ‘‘ Alone In West Africa.”” At 
first she treated her carriers humanely and 
they imposed upon her at every turn, till 
she was compelled to harden her heart and 
be a slave-driver, or give up her trip. 
Traveling was not difficult, she says, until 
she was far from the coast, but way back 
in the unbroken forests she not only found 
it tedious and slow, but had much trouble 
in keeping her negro servants from desert- 
ing her because of the terrifying fetishes 
which kept them frightened out of their 
few dull wits much of the Miss 
Gaunt says that she encountered one tribe 
of blacks who at their annual yam festival 
sacrifice a girl that the crops may not fail. 
Most of the tribes have secret orders whose 
initiatory degrees include physical torture 
of the severest kind. One of the orders 
requires that every male candidate for 
membership shall be placed upon an ant- 
hill and forced to stand there and let the 
insects bite him. Men and women stand 
around with sharp knives and jab the 
tortured one every time he attempts to 
escape. 

It is in her story of the fetish of Krobo 
Hill, however, that the author gives us an 
account of the most interesting part of her 
journey through the trackless wilds. She 
says: 


in the 


time. 


It was midnight. It was long after 
midnight; the moon was still high and 
bright, like a great globe of silver, but there 
had come over the night that subtle change 
that comes when night and morning meet. 
It was night no longer; nothing tangible 
had changed, but it was morning. The 
twitter of the birds, the ery of the insects, 
had something of activity in it; the night 
had passed, another day had come, tho 
the dawning was hours away. And still 
the men went steadily on. 

A great square hill rose up on the horizon, 
and we came to a clump of trees where the 
moonlight was shut out altogether; we 


.|passed through water, and it was pitch- 


dark, with just a gleam of moonlight here 
and there to show how dense was that 


German Coffee Cake 


Made according to the recipe below is de- 
licious for "ae 7 with a cup of coffee 
or for afternoon tea. To get an especially 
rich and creamy flavor, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Dissolve eight teaspoonfuls of 
Borden’s Eagle brand Condensed Milk in two 
cups warm water. Add two eggs, one-third 
cup butter, one-fourth cup suzar,one yeast cake 
dissolved in the liquid when cool; flourenongh 
to make a batter (not too stiff). Mixall witha 
spoon. Raise overnight. Inthe morning put in 
~ and raiseagain, When ready to put in oven, 

rush over top of cake with sugar and water. 
Dot the top with pieces of |utter. Mix one tea- 
; Spoontul of cinnamon with half 
a cup of granulated sugar and 
eprinkletop allover. Lake in 
moderate oven. This makes 

one large cake. 

—_— 
Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO, 
j “Leaders of Quality”’ 
sy’ Est. 1857 New York 
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1 Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved” 


Original and unequalled. 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s 


signature on genuine; 








darkness. It was Akway Pool, and a 


The Family Provisions 


are always kept fresh and pure when you 
havea 


M-Cray Refrigerator 


_ its patented system of cold, dry air circula- 
tion prevents absorption of flavors and odors 
and guards the family’s health by keeping 
a permet condition. 

ined wit! I glas: lai odor- 
less white woodno sine. Pihe nee of stock 
sizes of McCrays offers a choice to suit the smallest 
or the largest family. Any McCray can be erran 
for outside icing, thus avoiding the muss and incon- 
venience of the ice man. 

‘ “How tousea Refrigerator’ and 
Write for Free Book any of the following. catalogs: 
No. A.H.—Built-to-order for Residences 
No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions 
No.88—Regular size 
es for Residences 
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yside it. It was uncanny, it was weird; 
iithe terror that I had missed till now in 
{fica came creeping over me, and the 
ym were singing no longer. Very care- 
fily they stept, and the pool was so deep 
‘Bist lying strung up in the hammock I 
qild still touch the water with my hand. 
(wld it be only a leopard that was crying 
g? Might it not be something even worse, 
gnething born of the deep, dark pool, and 
tenight? Slowly we went up out of the 
miter, and we stood a moment under the 
dade of the trees, but with the white light 
yithin reach, and Krobo Hill loomed up 
sad against the dark horizon. The only 
ammock-boy who could make himself 
mderstood came up. 

“Mammy, man be tired. We stop here 
small.” 

It was a reasonable request, but the 
leopard was crying still, and the gloom and 
far of the pool was upon me. 

"No, go on.”” They might have defied 
me, but they went on, and to my surprize, 
ny very great surprize, the carriers were 
will with us. Presently we were out in the 
moonlight again; I had got the better of 
ny fears and repented me. ‘‘ Wait small 
now.” 

"No, Mammy,” came the answer, ‘‘this 
be bad place,’’ and they went on swiftly, 
sging and shouting as if to keep their 
courage up, or, as I gathered afterward, 
togive the impression of a great company. 
ily afterward did I know what I had 
done that night. Krobo Hill grew larger 
ad larger at every step, and on Krobo Hill 
wasone of the;worst, if not the worst, blood 
fetish in West Africa. Every Krobo youth 
before he could become a man and choose 
awife had to kill a man, and he did it 
gnerally on Krobo Hill. There the fetish 
prests held great orgies, and for their 
ghastly ceremonies and initiations they 
caught any stranger who was reckless 
mough to pass the hill. How they killed 
him was a mystery; some said with 
tortures, some that only his head was cut 
of. But the fear in the country grew, and 
atthe end of the last century the British 
Government interfered; they took Krobo 
Hill and scattered the fetish priests and 
thir abominations, and they declared the 
country safe. But the negro revels in 
Buystery and horror, and the fear of the 
Hiill still lingers in the minds of the people; 
very now and then a man disappears and 
the fear is justified. Only three years ago 
anegro clerk on his bicycle was traced to 
that hill and no further trace of him found. 
His hat was in the road, and the Krobos 
declared that the great white baboons that 
infest the hill had taken him, but it is 
y reasonable to suppose that the 
baboons would have any use for a bicycle, 
whereas he, strong and young, and his 
bieyele, together emblems of strength and 
swiftness, made a very fitting offering to 
*eompany to his last resting-place the 
dead chief whose obsequies the Krobos 
Were celebrating at the time. Always 
there are rumors of disappearances, less 
own men and women than a Government 
terk and scholar, and always the people 
know there is need of men and women for 
the sacrifices, sacrifices to insure a_plen- 
ous harvest, a good fishing, brave men, 
and fruitful women. 


The men were filled with terror, for it 


»pard was erying in the thick bush close || 
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Linen Dress Fabrics 
At ** The Linen Store ”’ 


Our collection of Dress and Suiting Linens embraces many new 
and exclusive weaves in T'weeds, Homespuns, Crashes, Etamines, 
Ramies, Auto Linens in Jasper and Black and White effects. 


Yarn-dyed Dress Linen, all colors, 36 inches wide, at 50c yd. 
Austrian Linen (yarn-dyed), all colors, 35 inches wide, at 50c yd, 
Yarn-dyed Suiting Linen, all colors, 36 inches wide, at 65c yd. 
French Dress Linen (light weight), all colors, 47 inches wide, 


at 65c yd. 
Yarn-dyed Etamine (medium weight), all colors, 36 inches wide, 
at 85c yd. 
French Linen Crash (rough weave), all colors, 47 inches wide, 
at 85c yd. 


Natural Color Linens and Crashes, Shrunk Holland Linens 
in light, medium and rough effects, 25c to $1.00 yd. 

Fancy Suiting Linens in Tweeds, Homespuns, Black and 
White, Grey and White and Gun Metal effects. 55c to 85c yd. 
Auto Linens, plain and striped designs. 54 inches wide. $1.25 
to $1.50 yd. 


White Linens, French, Austrian, Italian, Dutch (hand loom), 
Belgian and “‘Old Bleach”’ in the various qualities and widths to 
meet all requirements. 


Samples of'any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 5th Av. & 34th St.,N.Y. 
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CHEAPER THAN EVER! 
TT a. of Woven Fence, 
i] also {meg HB] Picket Fences, 






A side-by-side comparison with other diction- 
aries of the English language again and again 
sells the Standard Dictionary. 











‘OR the convenience of 
patrons, experienced 
representatives of this house 
regularly attend at Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Wash-- 
ington, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland and 

* — see owe St. Louis. Fabrics and mod- 


NEW YORK els are shown. Itinerary 
SPORTING and MUFTI TAILORS 
BREECHES MAKERS 





Est. 1874—Inc. 1910 


forwarded upon request. 
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“* Throw-on ” overcoats ready for town or country 
service—in the Wetzel Sporting Department. 





ME Bas possible that a straggler might be cut 
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What is the Weak Spot 
in Your Bodily Machine? 


Have you a stomach that cuts down 
Do jangled nerves 


your earning power! 
make an eight- 
hour day of 
good work and 
good nature im- 
possible? Are 
your intestines 
sluggish? Is 
your liver a reb- 
el, your breath- 
ing apparatus 
frequently on a 
strike? 


These are the 
which 


The Thompson Course 


has set right for hundreds of men like you. 

Will you tell me your weak spot and 
let me send you evidence that my Course 
brings back to normal condition men who 
were once handicapped and made miser- 
able by the same weaknesses? 





commonest conditions 


What is the Thompson Course? It 
is (read the following slowly) a system of 
easy, natural movements, applied scien- 
tifically to benefit specific bodily functions, 
prescribed by me personally from careful 
diagnosis, varied fortnightly to suit your 
individual progress. It is a brief daily 
substitute for the constant activity which 
keep the bodily functions of children and 
savages in perfect condition and the lack 
of which is the price you pay for civil- 
ized, sedentary life. 


Don’t say: ‘“‘I don’t believe the 
Thompson Course will help me.’’ 
Don’t form any opinion. Just let me 
send the evidence, and then study that evi- 
dence as though your health depended on 
it—which is, if you but knew it, the truth. 


Tf you put off writing you will forget. 
(Please give home address) 


J. Edmund Thompson 


Suite 79, Exchange Bldg. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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off. But their fears made no difference— 
they had to keep going. Miss Gaunt 
continues: 


“Would they have touched me?” I 
asked afterward. 
“Not with your men round you. Some- 
might escape, and the vengeance would 
have been terrible.” 
“But if I had been by myself? ”’ 
“Ah, then they might have said that 
the baboons had taken you; but you would 
not have been by yourself.’ 
No, it was extremely unlikely I should 
be here by myself, but here were my men, 
sixteen strong and afraid. Akway Pool 
had been the last water within a safe dis- 
tance from the hill, and I had not let them 
halt; now they dared not. A light ap- 
peared on the hill, just a point of flickering 
fire on the ridge, above us now, and I hailed 
it as a nice friendly gleam telling of human 
habitation and home, but the men sang 
and shouted louder than ever. I offered 
to stop, but the answer was always the 
same. ‘‘This be bad place, Mammy. We 
wo: 
At last, without asking my leave, they 
put down the hammock, and the carriers 
flung themselves down panting. 
“We stop small, Mammy”; and I sat 
on my box and watched the great, sinewy 
men with strapping shoulders as they lay 
on the ground resting. They had been 
afraid, I was sure, and I knew no reason 
for their fear. 
But the night was past and it was morn- 
ing, morning now tho it was only half-past 
three and the sun would not be up till 
close on six o’clock. Onagain. The moon 
had swung low to the dawn, and the gather- 
ing clouds made it darker than it had yet 
been, while the stars that peeped between 
the clouds were like flakes of newly washed 
silver. People began to pass us, ghost- 
like figures in the gloom. Greetings were 
exchanged, news was shouted |from one 
party to the other, and I, in spite of the 
discomfort of the hammock, was dead with 
sleep, and kept dropping into oblivion and 
waking with a start to the wonder and 
strangeness of my surroundings. Deeper 
and deeper grew the oblivion in the dark- 
ness that precedes the dawn, till I wakened 
suddenly to find myself underneath a 
European bungalow, and knew that for 
the first time in my experience of ‘African 
travel I had arrived nearly two hours be- 
fore I expected to. 
My people were wild with delight and 
triumph. i had forced them to come 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure. and writing of the Short- 
Story taught by J. Berg Ksenwein, 
Kditor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-paae catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


through the Krobo country by night, but 
my authori‘y did not suffice to keep them 
quiet now they had come through in safety. 
They chattered and shouted and yelled, 








Mr. beenweld 71 Besse Place. Springfield. Mass. 





and a policeman who was doing sentry out- 
side the Provincial Commissioner’s bunga- 





“DON’T SHOUT” 


“*Thear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. *How?’ Oh 
" hing new—THE 
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MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 

pair in my ears now, but they 

are invisible. I would not know 
had them in myself, only that 

I hear all right. 


“‘The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


» made low soundsand whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it’’ Over one hundred thou- 


eand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


low started to race up-stairs. I tried to 
stop him, and might as well have tried to 
stop a whirlwind. Indeed, when I heard 
him hammering on the door I was strongly 
of opinion that the Commissioner would 
think that the whirlwind had arrived. But 
presently down those steps came a very 
big Scotchman in a dressing-gown, with 
his hair on end, just roused from his sleep, 
and he resolved himself into one of those 
courteous, kindly gentlemen England is 
blest with as representatives in the dark 
corners of the earth. 





THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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The Commissioner was astonished to see 
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9 Day Tours of Japa.” 


@ See Japan at her best—in April, the Chem 
Blossom Season. By special arrangement wil 
the Japan railway lines, passengers on 

Steamship Minyesora have privilege of mik 
ing inland route, Yokohama to Nagasaki 
vice versa by rail at no additional expen 


q This tour takes nine days, includes Toky®, 
Nikko, Miyanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) 
and trip along the Inland Sea. 

@ Round tripon Mrxyesora to Manila and Hongo’ 
comprises delightful eleven weeks tour with best 
accommodations at $337.50, first class. Munnewt 
sails from Seattle, March 16th; returns June It 
Makereservationsearly. Send for handsome free 
“Nine Day Tours of Japan” and illustrated fold 
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i nn at his bungalow door, and Miss CED a : 
LB ot says he was polite enough to pretend mis ae a ¢ | 
rhe was glad to see her, but she doubts 4 i a 
he was g | a 


heartiness of his welcome. After he 
given her refreshments and fruits the 


mmissioner told her the story here THE R EQU ISITES 
eda. FO R 
A SHOE 


ee) 





H cleared them out years ago. I have i 
doubt they have their blood-sacrifices | | 
swhere, but not on Krobo Hill. But 
people are still afraid.” 

sinc, —— — of fifty The first requisite for a shoe is that it feel 
ds for any one found on Krobo Hill.” : comfortable. The second, that it shall be a 


he dawn had come and the sun was ; : z 
4 a emi ediden. ‘The night lay good fit. The third, that it shall be pleasing 


ind in the west. in style. 
Jooked out of the window at the way I 


ene and wondered. am alwavs THOMAS CORT 


Ying back in life and wondering. Per- 


'¥it would be a dull life where there are 
“\itfalls to be passed, no rocks to climb SHOES 
Ren. 
if a have that custom-made look, feel, wear and worth that can 
‘B81 see smoke there now.” In the clear : 
bing air it was going up in a long spiral; never be gotten except through custom making processes. 
again my host shook his head. Long oak-tanning of skins—hand cutting—careful hand fitting 
Peuy a cloud. : to the last—hand skiving—hand sewing, evento the buttonholes. 
Hit there were glasses lying on the table, 


These are features that place the Thomas Cort Hand-Sewed 
Shoe away and above those of promiscuous making. Priced 


at $8 to $15. 


Send for Style Brochure and name of 
the nearest dealer. 


I looked through them and there was 
BAke on Krobo Hill. 

ipo I think my men were right to fear, 
i¢I am lost in wonder when I remember 
fy obeyed me and came on when they 


ed. 
5 “And then when the\sun had risen and To the shopping and traveling public buying in New York, we recom- 
xide of Boother hot day fairly begun, I went over mend the Martin & Martin Bootshop, No. 1 East 35th St. Beside 
nat WilE the D. C.’s house; he had a wife, and showing a complete line of Thomas Cort Fashionable Hand-Sewed 

y were kindly putting me up, and I had Shoes, Martin & Martin offer a shoe service that is unusual in the intel- 


vakfast and a bath and went to bed and| | Sq | ligent and personal attention it affords. 


7 Sears ore souneey Sint THOMAS CORT, NEWARK, N. J. 
a ee ee Bouladou, 39 Rue de Chaillot, Paris. 
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a oor house in the Rue Franklin, the street 
d folds. ted to the name of our own great 
1 Mion tatesman democrat. He is a man in his 
early sixties, but looks eighty; wasted and 
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It’s a Pleasure 


et Se RO come 
to pick a fresh bouton- 
niere in your own gar- 
den every morning— 
it’s a double pleasure to 
enjoy fresh home-grown 
vegetables. 


you will have no 


DREERS 


GARDEN BOOK 


trouble in growing 
th—even if you are 
entirely inexperienced 
—if you follow the easy 
directions in 


Dreer’s 


Garden Book 


Acomprehensive work 

of pages, with 

photo-reproductions on 

each page. Illustrated 

with 4 color pages and 6duotone plates. Every- 

thing that can interest the flower enthusiast— 

the farmer, the trucker, the home gardener, the 

novice—is treated in this book. If youcultivate 

the ground, love flowers, grow vegetables as a 

leasure or as a business, you cannot afford to 

without it. 

Read our list of new vegetables—you’ll want 

some of these sure. Full directions giver 


Write for Dreer’s Garden 
Book today. Sent Free 





DREER’S PEERLESS GIANT PANSIES. A mix- 
ture of the most exclusive giant sorts in a be- 
wildering range of rich colorings. Sown out of 
doors by the end of April, will bloom from wont d 
till snow flies. Special packets containing enoug 
seed to produce over one hundred plants, 10 
cents per packet. 


Henry A. Dreer, 











714 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 






















“This Beautiful 
Plant Book-Free 


Printed in Colors 
Yon need this book whetier you havea 
city lot or a large country home. op ern 
new and unusual trees, shrubs and old-fas! 
ioned garden flowers, which will make your 


| garden distinctive. a 
TREES an 
Meehans?’ *Shruss 


| are vigorous—hardy—dependable growers, 
i Backed by fifty-eight years of horticul- 
tural experience. Be sure to get 
valuable book—a request brings it. 
THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
Box No. 68, Germantown, Pa. 
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Plant the quality grape 


CATAWBA-CONCORD 


The grape for everybody everywhere 

A cross between the Catawba and the Con- 
cord—so scientifically made that it unites 
all their merits with none of their defects. 
Equal in quality to the finest hot-house 
grapes and as easily grown as the Concord. 
For ten years it has proved its superiority. 

sh 








Has received awards wherever shown. 

Write at once for large de ptive catalog 
of Raspberries, Blackbe apes, Straw- 
berries, Currants, Goose Garden 


Roots, Hardy Perennial Plants, Shrubs. 
Vines, Roses, etc. It tells how to plant and 
grow them—free to everybody. 


J. T. Lovett, Box 130, Little Silver, N. J. 














PMA erreCavill 
New Shrub 


Everblooming, fragrant, 
hardy, splendid for cutting, 
a show plant 4% feet high. 
Planted in April, will bear 
till snow flies; long spikes 
of claret-colored blossoms 
of rare new fragrance. 

A single Everblooming Fra- 
grant Butterfly Bush will 
perfume the air of a large gar-2 
den the entire season. 

Strong plants (bloom first sea- 

son), 50c each; 3 for $1.25, $5 

per dozen, $35 per 100, prepaid. 


Fully described in our 196-page catalog 
—free on reques 


HenryF Michell Co. 
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a half-mocking smile and a joke eternally 
on his lips, laughing at fate, the personi- 
fication of the French gaiety that could 
not be quenched at the guillotine. 

He showed me his collection of rare 
Oriental rugs and_ bric-a-brac, having 
time to be an authority on the art products 
of the East, and confided to me that his 
greatest ambition was not for success in 
statesmanship, but in writing—the Prime 
Minister who longed to be again the 
journalist. I told him that Bismarck said 
to a friend of mine a few days before his 
death, ‘‘ When I was in politics I always 
thought that my passion was for a quiet 
country life. But now that I have had it 
I realize that my passion was always for 
polities.”’ 

Clemenceau speaks perfect English, 
learned in the years he spent in New York 
as a young man, when he was glad to work 
at translating for $5 a week, and where he 
afterward found his American wife. But 
he objects to using any language but his 
Own, appreciating the importance of keep- 
ing pure his literary style and waiting for 
the happy moment when he can take up 
his editor’s pen again. 





ANOTHER LINCOLN STORY 
T seems that the fountain of Lincoln 
We get 
them in every month in the year, but most 


stories will never run dry. 


of the stories are brought out about the 
time]. the great Emancipator’s birthday 
rolls around. Some of them are new to the 
reading public, but most of them are old 
The Kansas City 
Star gives Col. L. H. Waters, of Kansas 


tales told in a new way. 


City, as authority for one relating how 
Lincoln assumed the authorship of a news- 
paper article written by his future wife, 
and how he was challenged to fight a duel 
over it. Says Colonel Waters: 

I knew Miss Todd, who became Mrs. 
Lineoln. I remember when Lincoln was 
courting her and he had the famous en- 
counter with General Shields. Miss Todd 
aspired to be something of a literary light, 
and she wrote an unsigned communication 
to the Springfield Journal criticizing Gen- 
eral Shields. The old General read it and 
went to the Journal office and demanded 
to know who wrote it. The editor refused 
to tell him, and Shields said he would be 
around the next morning, and if the editor 
did not tell him who wrote that communi- 
cation he would hold the editor personally 
responsible. The editor, almost scared to 
death, went to see Lincoln about it. 

“Well, who did write it?” 
Lincoln. 

‘“ Why, Miss Todd wrote it,’’ replied the 
editor. 

‘** Oh, well, tell Shields I wrote it,” said 
Lincoln. 

The next morning the editor told 
Shields that Lincoln wrote it, and Shields 
challenged Lincoln to a duel. When the 
second of Shields waited on Lincoln, he 
chose broadswords as the weapons. The 
idea was so ridiculous that the duel was 
laughed out, and Shields never heard the 
last of it. He afterward moved to Carroll- 
ton, Mo., but he was joked about the 
broadswords duel until the day of his 


asked 





death. 








You can be Independent i 
on Five Acres of Land § 


if you grow Berries 


With a hundred berry plants you 
can find health and enjoyment, 
With five acres you can be inde- 
pendent; with twice that you can 
become rich. High cost of living, 
health, enjoyment. re-creation, 
independence—these are the prob- 
lems berry growing solves. 


Get My Invaluable Berry Book 


I’ve studied living conditions for a 
good many years, while I produced 
berries of ali kinds. The results are 
summed up in the one book of its 
kind published in America. 

Here also is described, among many 
others, the Himalaya Berry, that 
perennial resembling blackberries, 
but bearing fruit on old and new 
wood like a fruit tree, with the value 
of apples for commercial growing. 
The vine is beautiful, climbing like 
a Rambler rose over your porch. Get 
the full details. The book is free. 
Send your address now, before you 
lose my address. 


A. MITTING, Manager 
Berrydale Experiment Gardens 
, Literary Ave., Holland, Mich. 
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Water Ballast—‘Any-weigh! 


The ‘‘ Any-weight’’ Lawn Roller is 
with hollow drum which can be partial 
completely filled with water or sand ( 
bucket or a hose), making the roller 
weight. Filled or emptied in a jiffy. 
Just right for a soft ‘‘ Spring”’ lam 
Just right for a hard ‘‘ Summer” 
A cracker-jack for the Tennis court, 


Runs easily on he 
ried when empty 
il 








iest load; convenientiyq 
salife-time, Drums 
oiler rivetted oracetylene 
Three sizes, 115, 124 and 1% 
empty, giving ‘‘Any-wel 
up to one-half ton when fi 





Write today for our f 
booklet: “The Care of 


Lawn.’ 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., monroe mi 





Baby Chicks of Quality 


Guaranteed to reach you in perfect con- 
dition by express. 


Stock, Also Fishel White Indian Run- 


age for my splendid baby chick catalog. 


Box 1050 


o 
“*h 


Pure Fishel White é 3 
Plymouth Rock Utility or Exhibition : d 
| 


ner Baby Ducks. Prices right. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send 6 cents post- 


R. C. CALDWELL 
Lyndon, Ross Co., 0 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATAL 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored pl 
Many other illustrations, descriptions. 

bators and brooders. Low prices on all 
and eggs. ow to raise and make hens 
Get my plans. They all say it’s great 
book—only licents. Price list free. 








ever, ¢ 
bishop, 
and fan 


Seri 
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B. H. GREIDER, Box 15, Rheems, Pa. 
“Profitable Poultry) 


Latest Book (coer iin 

tical facts,160 beautiful half tones. Tells howy# 

can succeed with poultry. Tells about big 

hy try farm. 45 pure-bred varieties. Lowest 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 55, Clarinda, la 
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presen 
butler. 
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= RC C 
oS » S y VPA, W 
wa on FREE TRIAL 

No money in advance—no bank deposit 
Horse and Man Power Sprayers for fiel and 
orchard, Barreland Power Sprayers. Allhavé 
high pressure, thorough agitation and are built to 
last. Guaranteed for 5 years. We pay freigh 


Extra profit pays for the machine. Write to-day for 
our big free catalog, no gd guide and special free 
locality. 
















offer to first in eac 
THE H. L. HURST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
961 North Street, Canton, Ohio : 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Not Used To It.—TuHrATER-M ANAGER— 
Ae You are engaged for the box-office. All 





Hardy English Walnut 





it u will have to do is to receive money.”’ 
d “Thanks. I think I should like to have Trees og reac n 

Blew rehearsals.” —Meggendorfer Blaetter. FOR THE LAWN, the English Walnut is unmatched, 
$ Ga with its smooth, light gray bark, luxuriant, dark green 
u Quite Right.—Huspanp—“ I won't say foliage, lofty, symmetrical growth. Grafted on Native Black 
t. MA marriage is a failure, but some are more Walnut, these trees are hardier than the Peach. — : 
.- i fortunate in what they get than others.” : PLANT FOR PROFIT TOO. = There are big profits in 
0 ME Wire— You are quite right, dear; for English W — Sarna x sab oo Ao Gage 
" am instance, you got me, but I—got only in money value. e market 1s big P gh. 


vation, harvesting and maintenance are easy and inexpensive. 
Send for free catalog, 





> you.” —Tit-Bits. 


Pomeroy—Actual Size 


a! The Trouble.—‘‘ By jove, I left my purse 


P der my pillow!” ‘ 
4 Bender my pillow 1 ant is honest, isn't} NeW Catawba-Concord 








ts TE she?” Gra e A complete union of the grand old 
1y | “That’s just it. She’ll take it to my p Catawha and the ever popular Concord 
at fh Sife.”—Boston Post. A Grape for Everybody—Everywhere 
va we A grape of rare superiority--for the garden arbor or for 
:. lf Unrest in the Near East.—‘‘ Look ’ere, the market grower. A heavy and early annual yielder. 
an) ca. didi aaniany oa 17 Vine of extreme vigor, free from rot or mildew. 
: heh liza Mullins, did 7 me 2 I'd collared Berries are a rich, sparkling red, highest quality—equaling the Ca- 
uN the tanner you lost? tambe in tenderness of pulp, sweet uscious Bavor and Sore wit 
uN ON ink <j ! Jot i ras added sweetness and juiciness—more luscious than Catawba. A su- 
i} N othink of the kind : Ww m 3 said was perior shipper and Kebper. Catawba-Concord has been given to years 
Bue as I'd ‘ave found it if you ’adn’t ’elped me of the severest kind of test—never petted. Catalog describing this, 
i's re to look for it.’”,-—Punch. and hundreds of other plants, trees, roses, mailed on request. 
4 
id eres Glenwood Nursery 
m6 6=Not by an Old Hand.—Mrs. Exe—“ It GLEN BROS, oo trstabitshed ag 
isn’t right to charge Willie with taking that Sin Sf, 9 Ne Be % Actual Size 


money out of your pocket. Why don’t you 
accuse me? ”’ 


.im Mr. Exe—‘ Because it wasn’t al ? . 
WelgE taken.’’—Boston Transcript. Burbank s Newest Fruits 


ec Rebuked.—*‘ Wink sdieky hands you Introduced Through Us G 








EGORY’ 

















> roller RSs ce . 6S THAN 
jiffy. have, Johnnie ! said his teacher. What We hold exclusive sales rights to many a) Rare te « big offer of chelocst ple Ae 
ce would you say if I came to school that} of Luther Burbank’s best new introduc- JN i pmiceeee 25c stamps 


is cour. je Way?” tions — including his rare Plums, Prunes, J 
jenientil “1 wouldn't say nothin’,” replied Peaches, Cherries, and Rapid-Growing Walnuts. Y 
>, Drum ; eee SPs vee Pe : These will grow almost anywhere and 
ylene Johnnie. I'd be too polite.’’—Delineator. |} they offer you a grand opportunity to 


1 pkg. Aster, Gregory’s Special Fancy Mixture, . + 0c, 
1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . « lée 
1 pkg. Coreopsis, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . 6c. 
1 pkg. Poppy, Gregory’s Fancy Double Mixed Annuals, 10c. 
1 pkg. Mignonette, Gregory’s Large Flowering, very rich, 10c. 











a 18 sag rey of ee for ae verre ee ae « 10, 

Ps, x your home grounds. Write for free ‘ Se ee 2 cee eee 150. 

whes #8 Psychology.—ArTaur— Did you ever | filustrated Price Catalogue, Books :— spaigghe aay gag oS 

Fr our i notice how one person always reminds you ‘California Horticulture, » “New Prod- $ Finest —, a4. so 

Dare of f ther? ” “ ucts of the Trees,” 25< each, postpaid. 1 pke. ald eas, Extra pa 
y = ice ed, * ¢ r 

; of ano = ; : FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, INC. Get our new 1912 catalogue. 

ox 16. Jim-—‘‘ Well, I notice that whenever I |] Gro. C. Roeprne, Pres. and Mgr. XY J.J. H. GREGORY & SOM of 


see one of my creditors I always think of Box F, Fresno, California 25 in ., Renan, 


e . ° Est. 1§ Paid-upCa pital $200. deve 
that cute little heiress I’m going to marry | Le al dh cad 4 
in June.’"’"— Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


















Catalogue of 


. Shrubs, Plants 


FREE Describing the Most 
Complete Nursery 
Stock in America—world-fam- 
ous. Fruits an¢ ornamentals 
unsurpassed. Superb collec- 
Sone or Snel serene and 
delay. Gladioli should goin as MounT Hore NURSERIES ae ete tor ad y TODAY, and 
soon as ground and season are oc %' @ we will mail it to you AT 
fit. Order your bulbs zow. ADDRESS BOX 52 ONCE. 


TRY COWEE’S ‘‘SUPERB” 
DOLLAR COLLECTION 








Fam 
TIME TO GET 
YOUR GLADIOLI|; ELLWAN 


. NZ 
Bulbs ordered now will reach °B7 R 


you in time for planting. Don’t 


The Last Word.—The doctrine of purga- 
tory was once disputed between the Bishop 
of Waterford and Father O’Leary. It is 
not likely that the former was convinced 
by the arguments of the latter, who, how- 
ever, closed it very neatly by telling the 
bishop, ‘‘ Your lordship may go farther 
and fare worse.’’—Christian Register. 








——7. 
rq 70 CLOSE OUT 


our large stock of 2 
and 3 year old trees, 
we offer big reductions on all 
grades. Send today for cat- 
alog with revised prices. 


Send me $1.00 and I will send you, 
postpaid, one fine large bulb of each 
of six named varieties of the best Gladioli 
in the world. They covera rich range of 
colors, white and violet to dark rich red. 
Send me $1,00 today for the * Superb’’ 
collection, and have your bulbs ready for 
planting. 


ARTHUR COWEE 
MeadowvaleFarms,Box101, Berlin,N.Y. 








Serious Omission.—The new million- 
aire’s banquet table was spread, and the 
guests about to be summoned. Li 

‘Are you sure there are no reporters TREES Grover Nursery Co. 
present? ’’ anxiously asked the host of the 69 Trust Bldg. Rochester,N.Y. 
butler. 


Eg. hae certain of it, sie.” BEAUTIFY. YOUR HOME GROUNDS AT SMALL EXPENSE. 























“Then go out and get a few,’ rejoined 


the host.— Canadian Courier. : er 3 NORTHERN GROWN TREES, 
SHRUBS. SEEDS and PLANTS are the 
foundation for PERMANENT SUCCESS 


Summer Wear.-—Patrick worked for a 
[AL notoriously stingy boss and lost no chance 


, ; : Catalogue largely devoted to ’ 
" to let the fact be know n. Once a waggish F a E E Landscape Architecture on 
id and friend, wishing to twit him, remarked: Application 
“ 7. co F r 7 
seer Pat, I hear your boss just gave you a bass It will save you money and teach you how to improve and enhance 
Jay for brand-new suit of clothes. the value of your home at small expense. 
al free : . 





“No,” said Pat, “only a par-rt of a 
suit.”’ * 
“ What part? ”’ 
“The sleeves iv the vest! ’’—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 





fa | Beautiful Trees for boulevard effect. 
«| Useful and Ornamental Hedges. 
i Stately Evergreens. E L. May & Company 
i | Quick Growing Vines. 
Seeds that yield enormously. St. Paul, Minn. 





























—that of real flowers. Their 
sweet,gentle,subtle fragrance 
has never. been equaled by 
anything else in Nature. 


Regular 
Bottle 


*1.50 
e 

Not so with this perfume, which 
has taken their natural sweetness, concentrated it, and with- 
out the aid of any adulterant oralcoho!, preserved it in ideal- 
ized form for your use. A drop lasts for weeks. 


% 


FlowerDrops 


is fifty times more concentrated than any other perfume—yet 
it is so refined that it can be used by the most conservative 
and loved. 

Sold in a cut-glass bottle at all dealers, or if you cannot 
et the genuine Rieger’s ** Flower Jrops’ we will send it 
irect—$1.50 a bottle (send money ~~ way you want to 

—money back tf not pleased). Odors ily of the Valley, 
Lilac, Rose, Crabapple and Orange Blossoms. 
Or, if you would rather do this: Send fora Miniature Bottle, 


20c if you mention dealer’s name; or 
ree Sample 


give dealer’s name and you may havea 


I also make veal flower toilet water—ask for ‘‘ Flower 
Drops” Toilet Water. 


PAUL RIEGER, 218 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 


New York Paris San Franctsco 














Trees. True toName. Ten 
times your money back for all 


But flowers quickly wither. | 
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Confirmed. — Nrewssoy — ‘ Wuxtra! 
Big hold-up in Wall street ! ”’ 

STREET SoNG-SELLER (near by)—‘‘ Ev- 
erybody’s Doin’ It, Doin’ It’!”—New 
York World. 


‘GER—‘‘ What a dear 
child! How tenderly she kisses her sis- 
ter’s hand !”’ 

Witiie—“ Kiss nuthin’ ! 
packer in a candy factory.” 
Blaetter. 





Her sister is 
— Meggendorfer 


A Reason.—Jonah entered the whale. 

“This is the original water-wagon !”’ he 
exclaimed. 

Herewith none wondered that he re- 
mained aboard only three days.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 

True Kindness. — Daucutrer — “ Papa, 
Jack is coming up to-night to ask your con- 
sent to our marriage. Be kind to him, 
won’t you?” 

FatTHER—‘* 
say No.”’ 


Very well, daughter. I'll 


—Boston Transcript. 


Wonderful.—** How well you are look- 
ing!” 

“Yes. I am a vegetarian.” 

“That settles it. I shall never eat meat 
again. How long have you been one? ”’ 

“T begin .to-morrow.”—Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 

Mistaken Identity.—‘‘ I am pleased to 
meet you again,’’ he said. 

“Thank you,” replied the lady, who 
had once been his wife. 

** How are the children? ” 

** What children? ”’ 

* Ours.” 

*“* We never had any.” 









BEEF OR BUTTER—WHICH? 


As some breeds of horses have been 
developed for grace and speed and others 
for weight and strength, so some breeds 
of cattle have been developed for beef 
and others for dairy use. You would 
not hitch a Clydesdale to a racing sulky 
or a Kentucky trotter to a plough. And 
you surely would not put a beef breed 
cow in your dairy when the Jersey cow 
has been bred for centuries to give rich 
and abundant milk. Besides, public 
official tests have proved that she yields 
most forfeed consumed. Forthecountry 
estate, the family, the dairy andthe farm, 
the Jersey is unequalled 


Before you buy or breed another cow write to 
us for valuable facts and figures. Mailed free. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 W. 17th St., New York. 


March 2, 191 
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a GRAY MOTORS FOR BOATS 


Made in tho Largest 
Plant in the World 
devoted to manufaoct- 
uring 2 cycle marine 
gasoline 


H.R with 


ready to i 
ALSO 3n TO 36HKR 


tells and shows you all about these 
grade motors and how they are 







engines. Guaranteed by a big res 
sible concern. Write for big Satatee 


8. 


GRAY MOTOR 00., 83116 U.S. Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 











Organizer 
1137 Dean Str 


University | 
Scholarly leader 
versity credit fo 
modations ; low } 
Marquette Bldg 


EUROPE ‘ 
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HIGH GRA 


CATALP 


most beautiful tree in the world. 


H. C. ROGERS, Box 26, Mechanicsburg, Chio 


trees that prove not true spe- 
ciosa. Also Catalpa seed. I have Cypress Trees, the 


stupid of me. 





“Oh, I beg your pardon. 
I mistook you for some one 
else.”,"—Chicago Record-Herald. 


It was very 


Box L, 





Rainbow Partridge Plymouth Rocks 


Best for laying. Best for the table. 
ROCKWOOD Farm 


Get our catalog. 
Norwalk, Ohio 








Real 
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Columns 






SEV! 
Send fo: 
Dr, M, M, KUGI 


iEAGER 


%. Summer 1 
fiGER TOURS 





NEW JERSEY 


Princeton 7 


A home town with unequaled advan- 
tages. Handsome homes amid health- 
ful surroundings—no manufacturing. 
Midway between New York and Phila- 
delphia—express train service. 
Rentals $300 to $6,000a year. 
nished homes also for rent. 
Other desirable properties in town 
and country for sale or rent, 
furnished or unfurnished. 


WALTER B. HOWE 
PRINCETON, NJ. 
















Fur- 





"WEW YORK OFFICE. 56 CEDAR ST. 









LONG ISLAND SOUND 





WOODMONT-ON-THE-SOUND 
Situated on the bluff one short block from 
the water with unobstructed view ; a beauti- 
ful eight room cottage with bath, ‘city water 
and gas. $3500.00. For particulars write 
W. E. Butler, 223 York St., New Haven, Con. 


OLD NEW ENGLAND ESTATE 
250 acres, very attractive, house and barns good 
order, tenant house and trout brook, near quaint 
village of Salisbury. Farms and homes for sale 
and to rent vicinity Amenia, Y., Canaan, 
Sharon, Salisbury and Lakeville, Conn. 

G. L. HURD, Real Estate, Lakeville 








NEW YORK 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





For Summer in New York City. May to 
October. Handsomely furnished detached 
house, 10 rooms, bath and laundry. Large 
porch. Fine garage. Located in Flatbush, 
finest and most convenient Suburb of New 
York. Within 10 minutes of Atlantic Ocean. 
For terms, address N. W., care Literary 
Digest. 





MAINE 


Ideal Summer Home in Maine. Ten 
rooms.’ Modern Conveniences throughout. 
Well kept grounds. Fruit and shade trees. 
Large Barn, etc. Address HERBAL REMEDY 
co., 181 Bridgham St., Providence, R, I. 


SOUTHWEST 


LARGE, SURE RETURNS: in alfalfa, 
oranges, melons, other fruits. Delightful place 
to live. Fine neighbors on irrigated land 
($100 acre up) in SALT RIVER VALLEY 
under Roosev elt Dam, built by U.S. Book- 
let and “‘ Earth” free on application to C. L. 
Seagraves, General Colonization Agt., A.,T 

& S.F.Ry., 1197 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


; COLORADO 


TUBERCULOSIS—Get well in Fruita, Col- 
orado. Modern cottage, purest water, four 
acres best fruit and garden land set to trees 
and berries. In town near interurban depot. 
$5,500. Dr. S. P. Green, Fruita, Colorado. 




















Classified 





Columns 








MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


AGENTS WANTED 


¥ ARGEST STOCK OF TYEPWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to # Mfrs. prices 
(many less)— Rented anywhere, applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. J. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS that protect and pay. 
free. Highest References; best results, Po 
for list of Inventions Wanted. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C 





The largest number of success fui clientsis 
out proof of Patents that PROTECT. For 
Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send & 
stamps for our new sees book of intense 
Interest to Inventors & A. B. Lacey, 
Dept. 63, Washington, D. C. Estab. I 





FOR WRITERS 


STORY WRITERS! We sell, revise, crit- 
icise and type MSS. Publishers and sellers 
of meritorious books. We will publish yours. 
Directed by successful author. Endorsed by 
leading editors. Satisfied clients everywhere. 
Write for helpful booklet. Tur LITERARY 
Bureau, Inc., Dept. A, Philadelphia. 


LITERARY WORKSHOP 
Criticism, Revie epens of BOOKS, 
PLAYS, SHORT STOR 
{iss DEAVER 
1 Madison Avenue New York 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES or for ge Pleasant 
work for you. Big pay. Send for free book- 
let, tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco, California. 














Literary material forall occasions discriminat- 
ingly collected and arranged. Club year book 
programs for study or entertainment, General 
Research. Write for particulars. sAuthor’ s 
Revision Bureau, 58 Morningside, N. Y. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. 
You can write them. We teach you by mail. 
No ro agg needed. Big Demand ~ 
pay. Details frec. AsSOc:ATED M. P 
an 673 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO. 


AGENTS—Portraits35c., Frames 15c., Sheet 
tg emg Ic. Stereoscopes 25c., Views lc. 
30 days’ credit. Samples and <—y? free. 





Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept 
02] W_ Adams St., Chicago. 


No safer investments than Western First 
Farm Mortgages netting 6% collected and et 
mitted free. Send for descriptive booklet “A 

and list of offerings. Highest references. E. 
J. Lander & Co.,Grand Forks,N.D. Est.1883. 





IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free 
Personal Services. I get qmet or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C 








PATENTS BUILD FORTUNES. 
free booklets tell how, what to invent 
save you a 1: Free searches. Write t 


SWI & CO. 
307, Seventh Biases Washington, D. C 








STAMPS, COINS, ETC. 





Old Coins Bought and Sold. Buying Cate 
logue, 10 cents; new 55 page 1912 Selling 


Catalogue, it Collector : only, Free. 
V ESSLEIN 
Malley Budine “i Haven, Comm 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS: SECURED OR FEE RE 
TURNED. Send sketch for iree reer aT 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List y? tinver 
tions wanted, ‘sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. 

ents secured by us advertised free in World's 
Progress: sample free 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington. 
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Travel and Resort Directory { Travel and Resort Directory 
ON YOR THE PILGRIM TOURS 


“A Tour for Everybody” 


$255 to $850 


Attractive Spring Trips to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Delightful trips. Careful management. 
Thorough and economical. 

For Book of European Tours address 
306 Washington St., Boston 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents 
New York Phila. Chicago Pittsburg 














6,000 feet above See EUROPE in an AUTO ! 


the Sea 









































Detroit San Francisco 
oi EUROPE AND ORIENT BE “rage es a ag yy when 
wh ve and where you please sit historic 
S) (¢ Speen ae Parties and picturesque corners seldom reached by 
~ “ oo peng henry ge ordinary —— methsde. Comfortable 
s an A inns throughout Europe now cater es- 
HAMBURG-AM ERICAN LINE + 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. S : e MORI : Z ecially fort the ubiquitous motorist. Save 
: 41-45 BROADWAY. N.Y The G r sa 4 World ime, ave Money, enjoy more and actually 
ITE FOR OO ORL OT nc ae e Gem of the Engadine: World re- ~ SEE EUROPE 
The Chautauqua Way nowned Mineral Springs and Baths )E have for Hire the best open and 
“mE To Norway, Russia, Central Europe. An improve- with latest improvements. W closed Motor Cars for British and 
‘a | ment on the best. Finest accommodations and The most fashionable Sports Centre of Continental Touring at the most reason: 
service; comprehensive itineraries; leadership for the ALPS: Golf and Tennis Tourna- able inclusive Tariff in Europe. Litera. 
~ interpretation. THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (Ine.), ments: Great Variety of Delightful ture, detailed AnSeeerien with copy of 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago; Appleton, Wisconsin. Excursions. “Through Europe in an Auto,” 
| othe Br hig rraeet a 11, Widech f Illustrated Booklet from SWISS FEDERAL shay pt request.” | Write | us, about 
APAN—Cherry Blossom Time. Small, con- ide choice of routes, - : v4 everything 
[= | party under epecial escort. Sailing European Tours finest management, RAILWAY CO., 241 Fifth Ave., New York. 
rc! 





9 fi t ces. Parties limited. 
h 19 by the splendid steamer Man- Rae Galen “Tour ans April 16 : The INTERNATIONAL 
noun The WORLD—Fascinating itiner- 236 76th St., New Yor! 
: aries—unique routes. ENGLISH TOU R S AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 
SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS ’ G I ] 56 to 60, Morning Post Buildings, 

20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, ZZ SS reece — Ita y The Strand, London, England. 
| Sail March 6, 16, 27 or eg beet angie 

s European and Orient Tours | "eet our cruising yacht “* Athena.’ al 
Nr navi 16 weeks $600, or to April 27 7 for Naples to visit Italy. 

d, $625. Other tours $235 to’ $1,000. end for illustrated announceme 


| Bureau of University Travel, 20 Trinity Pl., Bicten PRIVATE CARS—Go Where You Please! 
ne gazes small parties wanted.» sii Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free from F U R 0 3 he 


























Orient MOTOR TOURING CO. 
Ext ane as Europe via Mediterranean Greece Pe mbroke ime Live weed. Ene. Cables 
University Extension Tours to Europe. ravelling, Liverpool’) or ureau, Ue u a 
Scholarly leadership by university professors; uni- a ge noord sep pay apse ig 389 Fifth Ave., New York. Seventy S pring and Summer 
versity credit for work done. Comfortable accom- h y ustrate@ DOOKIE Na led Tours, comprising Tours de Luxe 
modations; low prices. The Chautauqua Tours(Ine.) | 4Onnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., and Motor-car Tours, and also 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago; Appleton, Wisconsin. A Spring or Summer European Tour |} Vacation Tours at Popular Prices. 
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is Incomplete without a Visit to Frequent Sailings; All Routes in- 
FUROP Party of six sails in April. Delight- ng —- eat book wi ; — = S75 cluding Mediterranean. 
ful itinerary. Azores, Madeira, a Cans ave $15 ha Tile pea Sites y I Programme of Tours de Luxe 
nade, —. perp vol cua aa = TOURING EUROPE ON $200.00 "’ Write for maps, and the Hotel Guide, also Around the World now ready. 
RISE ARE Ss, 30 § ernie Becket: Mase Price 50 cents handsomely illustrated Booklets and litera- 
Mich, : . die : : Rev. Harold Cooper Sedalia, Missouri ture. Sent free from Publicity Bureau of 8 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
—— BHiGH GRADE FOREIGN. TRAVEL ps 241 Vifth Ave. (Dept. B4), New York || 245 Broadway, 264 Sth Avenue, 
»cks ENTEENTH ¥ NEW YORK 








weiter luatrate desertion Going SPRING TOURS 





alog. xd 
, Ohio ‘ 

High Grade Small, ? April 27 and May 1 ORIENTAL TOURS 

Select Private Par- roa $485 and $890 respectively, with special Clark Sailings February to June 

ties. Orie ote) Tear e features. Others later. 4 kk varied seiies xiving the vers banc ef Eevet, 
, 6. Summer omen adie Write for Booklets. Round the World and South America tours. Palestine, Turkey and Greece. Leader. Dr. 


HGER TOURS, 308 N.Charly St. Balto. Md, Here are five thoroughly F. C. CLARK, -Times Building, N. Y. 4. 5. Deane former editor of the Con- 
EYSBChoice Tours to Europe| enjoyable, profitable books. 
































































- EUROPEAN TOURS 
Boal Bs Season. 9 Berperienced conductors. ; T he Wayside Inn Wik covering all countries. 
00) rate cost. Send for booklet. RD, Litchfiel S ‘ g prices. 
s. Send The Dean Tours, 161A Devonshire St., Boston The Traveller’s Handbook Op bigie erogian am tua When tare our MOTOR TOURS 
sketch The Traveller’s Handbook, by Josephine | Summer’s rest. Two hours from New York. | y: sae . 
»leman, Tozier, is a practical book prepared on new Write for booklet E. Finest individual service. 
1, D.C CHAUTAU Q UA lines for travelers in the Eastem hemi- H. W. DUNNING & CO 
ae sphere. Full of suggestions with regard to 102 Congregational House Beaten Mase, 
tentale «lal in he pd age — weligg re matters as shopping, we Sail M arch, a ’ i 
. els, tips, foreign usages, etiquette an April, y. ici 
da Expert Ney de endbcapdenctinencd nid reading | many omer ners | ee alo Europe June, J ul y. Orient 
: | Address trat Cc t st routes, 
intense mares Cheataugua Institution, Chantanqua, N. ¥.} —16nce- pind st ia is best mihansneinh. best testimonials,and the 
bi “Sgneoee te ae coos ow |In London Town TEMPLE TOUBS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
D Oo» £ By F. Berkeley Smith. Smith knows how : 
re scan WWEDEN and DENMARK to introduce you to “all the men of the 
roel slate dread ia Sad town,” whether they are at home, ina hovel bg rig E U R oO P E Boerne 
it free, MPIC GAMES STOCKHOLM rite palace, oe oe midnight. eae Including The Mediterranean, British Isles, 
no we LTHMOUSE'S i 50 news, lustrations, laughs. Cloth, Continent, North Cape and Midnight 
yn, D, sci un, Olympic Games, etc. 
— i . STEWART & WOODS 
: Page ae pr es pr How Paris Amuses Itself 262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. < 
mot Aa the Spring and Summer months. | By F. Berkeley Smith. : A jolly good ‘hook Numerous Tours. High- 
e today. § ae une Baek an i capitvat ng pictures by 2 cage adc Bonn G to Scotland 2°"! ever of est Class. Personally 
features, ted French artists. Fully illus. | BFC€C€ CO OCOUANG fered. Co-operative : 
L, DG ’ my y eral no y system worth knowing. (12th year.) High grade, Escorted. All Countries. 
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—— 1336 Walnut St., Phila Select, Educational, Splendid Leadership. Europe 
4 ° e 225 and up. Small-party organizers wanted. Easy to e 
Cc. TOURS Via MEDITERRANEAN Paris Out-of-Doors enroll for us. Prof.and Mrs Libby,Spartanbury,S.C. Mediterranean 
M 6, June 12, Jul By F. Berkeley Smith. A delightful book March 28th—Spain, the Pyrenees, Southe: 
x Cate bape pared dpe He of he 5g ype ype as enjoyed by the ROPE ORI F Puean — - - 
= June 29 =e J a nw mae EU NT April 13th—Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland 
SWISS T » July 9 Summer Tours to North Cape, Russia, 
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The Writing Desk unit can 
be added to any Globe"Wernicke Book- 
case at small cost. 

With two or three bookcase units 
it makes an ideal combination for liv- 
ing-room, library, den or boudoir,and 
can be had in style and finish to match 
other furniture. 


Globe-“Wernicke 
Bookcases 


can be obtained in certain styies 
with or without metal interlocking 
strips. You can always procure extra 
units to match on short notice, and 
units can be rearranged as desired. 
Careful comparison proves the 
Globe“Wernicke superiority. 

Sold by 1500 uthorized agencies— 
usually the leading furniture store in 
each city—otherwise shipped on ap- 
proval, freight prepaid everywhere. 

The Blue Book of Fiction—Free 
containing Hamilton W. Mabie’s compre- 
hensive list of the world’s best fiction print- 
ed in English text. Ask for it, and the new 


lobe SWernicke Catalog showing many pleas- 
Ee deeitedees: Address Dept. V. 


The Globe “Werwicke Co, Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 
New York - - - - 380-382 Broadway 
Philadelphia - - - 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Washington - - - 1218-1220 F St., N. W. 
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The Finishing Touch to Your Easter Attire 


The Furrow. The most distinctive Spring hat ever made. 

Comes in dark gray, light gray, tanand brown. Same hat im- 
ported from Austria will cost you $3. We make it heye—minus 
duty—and sell it for $2—prepaid. Made of fine felt. You'll 
like it as soon as you see it. If you don’t—your money back by 
return mail. State size, color and send $2 today. Write for 
1912 Style Book of Hats and Caps—FREE 








FRENCH P. H. CO., fifties: 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


February 15.—Yuan Shih-kai is elected Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic. 

The Cullum gold medal for Arctic exploration 
is awarded to Dr. Jean Charcot, of France, by 
the American Geographical Society. 


February 16.—The French naval estimates, in- 
volving an expenditure of $279,600,000, passes 
the Senate having already passed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

Yuan Shih-kai accepts the Presidency of the 
Chinese Republic but refuses to go to Nan- 
king, saying his services are needed in Peking. 


February 19.—A new Norwegian Cabinet is 
formed, with General Bratlie at its head. 





February 20.—Premier Asquith asks represen- 
tatives of coal-mine owners and miners to 
confer with him in an effort to avert a threat- 
ened strike in England. 

The British Government obtains a majority 
of 93 in the House of Commons on a motion 
to censure its non-fulfilment of pledges re- 
garding the reconstruction of the House of 
Lords. 

General Li Yuen-hung is elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


February 15.—The nomination of Myron T. 
Herrick to be Ambassador to France is con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


February 16.—The Army Appropriation Bill, 
which abolishes five regiments of cavalry, is 
passed by the House. 

Maj.-Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, having been re- 
lieved of the office of adjutant-general of the 
army ‘on charges of conduct prejudicial to 
good order and discipline, is placed on the 
retired list at his own request and with the 
approval of President Taft. - 

February 17.—The House Sugar Investigating 
Committee reports that a trust in violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Law exists. 

February 18.—The Colombian Minister Ospina 
sends a note to the State Department sug- 
gesting that Secretary of State Knox should not 
visit Colombia, because of the failure of the 
Government to arbitrate disputes — out 
of the acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone; 
later Sefior Ospina is recalled. 


February 19.—The President nominates Mahlon 
Pitney, Chancellor of New Jersey, for the 
Supreme Court, to succeed the late Justice 
John M. Harlan. 


The Supreme Court holds that initiative-and- 
referendum legislation is a purely political 
question and can not be passed upon by the 
courts. 


February 20.—President Taft, in a message to 
Congress, urges the passage of an employers’ 
liability bill. 

A bill revising the chemical schedule of the 
Tariff Law is passed by the House. 
GENERAL 


February 15.—Three bandits get away with 
$25,000 after —— into a taxicab convey- 
ing the money to a New York bank. 


February 19.—Francis L. Leland, President of 
the New York County National Bank, pre- 
aanes $1,000,000 to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


February 21.—Ex-President Roosevelt, address- 
ing the Ohio State Constitutional Conven- 
tion, declares himself in favor of radical 
principles advocated by the Progressive wing 
of the Republican party. 


Aimed at the Audience.—‘‘ I like those 
decisions the judge is giving.” 

“Yes, they seem absolutely frank and 
fearless. Do you know what they 
suggest? ”’ 

wo.” 

‘** They suggest the sort of decisions some 
judges would give if the recall embraced 
the judiciary.”,-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Real Help.—‘ I think a trip to Europe 
would help your wife, but perhaps I’d 
better hold a consultation. What other 
doctors would you prefer? ”’ 

“*T think a couple of dressmakers would 
be more helpful, doc.’’—Louwisville Courier- 
Journal. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S - 
EASY CHAIR 






In this column, to decide questions concerning the Cortect yp 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary js ¢ 
sulted as arbiter. 














“H. K. G.,”’ Philadelphia, Pa.—‘‘ Kindly sta 
the correct form of expression to use in the follg 
ing (referring to a membership in a local associat 
and a membership in an international association) 

Members of the Manufacturing Association 
City and the International Association ¢ 
Manufacturers of United States’ or * Member of: 
etc. To avoid connecting the two associations, 
it not preferable to use the word ‘members’ rat 
than ‘member’?”’ 



























The meaning intended is clearly exprest as { 
lows: ‘‘ Member of the Manufacturing Associatig) 
of City and of the International Associatig 
of Manufacturers of United States,’ the thi 
“of” showing that a noun (‘‘member”’) is unde 
stood before it and at the same time clearly ing 
cating that two associations are meant. (% 
Goold Brown's “Grammar of English Grammar 
p. 1064: “Avoid faulty ellipses, and repeat 
words necessary to preserve the sense, as in 
following sentences, which require the words . , 
inserted in brackets: ‘Restlessness of mind dj 
qualifies us both for the enjoyment of peace 
‘Doub 
comparatives and [double] superlatives should} 
avoided.’ ’’) 





“HH. N. E.,”’ Paterson, N. J.—‘‘(1) Is the f 
lowing sentence correct, ‘He is holding his own' 
(2) Is it good usage to say, ‘Call me up ont 
telephone’?”’ 

(1) “To hold one’s own"’ is defined by ¢ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, p. 856, as follows: “} 
maintain one’s position, as in a contest; lose 
ground.’"’ The expression is common in lite 
ture, and is considered good idiomatic English, 

(2) ‘“‘To call up on the telephone”’ or simpk 
“to call up"’ are the usual forms of expressi¢ 
and custom appears to sanction the employmalj 
of both. 


“KE. F. M.,"’ New Berne, N. C.—*‘ Please gi 
the eed and Greek definitions of the wo 
‘soul.’ ”’ 


The ‘‘ New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of R 
ligious Knowledge,”’ vol. xi., p. 12, says: ‘‘ Spit 
—in classical Greek, pneuma, like the Heb 
ruah—denotes not merely the breath as symbil 
of life, but also life itself. . . . The soul (Hebre 
nephesh; Greek, psyché) signifies in general 
life as it animates the individual material orgar 
ism which is the medium of its action. Bol 
spirit and soul are applied to man (Job x. 

. and also to animals. . . . Soul and spit 
are sometimes used synonymously (cf. Gen. wi. 
27 with Ps. cxix. 175). . . . The Septuagint i 
Greek version of the Old Testament Scripture) 
containing also apocryphal books] never trans 
nephesh by pneuma, ruah very rarely by psychi: 
For a more extended treatment of the subjet 
see the authority above cited and also ‘‘ The Je 
ish Encyclopedia,”’ vol..xi., pp. 472-476. 





“E. H.,” Atlanta, Ga.—‘ Please state whid 
verb is correct in the following sentence: ‘Tht 
party of ten were [was] seated at the table.’ Als 
give the rule and your authority for the same. 







Perhaps a majority of grammarians would 
prefer the verb in the plural in this sentent 
(See Fernald, ‘‘A Working Grammar of the Ent 
lish Language,”’ p. 294: ‘‘A collective noun, tho 
singular in form, may take a verb either in the 
singular or the plural number, according as it 
fers to the objects composing it as one aggregal? 
or as separate individuals.’’ For an example i 
literary use, see Peacock, ‘‘ Ralph Skirl.,”’ p. 141: 
‘“ When the party were once more on their horses.") 
That the point is a debatable one may be se 
from the following (Bullions’ ‘‘ English Grammah, 
p. 217): “It is sometimes difficult to determilt 
whether a collective noun expresses unity @ 
plurality. It is now generally considered best @ 
use the plural where the singular is not manifestlf 
required.”’ 
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in motor car engineering. 


Not for $1,055 


This car was not built to sell 
for $1,055. The price was un- 
decided until the car was done. 


And I consider this price, in 
the long run, impossible. 


Our factory is immensely efh- 
cient—a model plant. It has ev- 
erything known in labor-saving 
machinery. 

Its output is enormous. 

And we save nearly 20 per cent 
in our cost by confining our out- 
put to only one chassis. 


We can give more for the 
money than others. We want to 
and will. But we can’t long 
continue this initial price on Reo 
the Fifth, I fear. 


Price Not Fixed 


So this price is not fixed. It is 
based on exceptionally low cost 
for materials, and on ideal con- 
ditions. 

Our contracts with dealers all 
provide for advance. 


So Reo the Fifth must not be 
judged by thisaltruistic price. I 
ask for comparison with the high- 
est priced cars of equal power 
and size. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


My 24th Model 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth is the 24th model I have created in 25 years. 
It embodies the best I know. 


My Ideal Car 


Reo the Fifth marks my ideal 
of a car. 

It is not my creation—it is my 
compilation of the best that all 
men have wrought out. 

It has big margins of safety. 
It has exceptional strength where 
cars often show weakness. 


For the best I have learned in 
these 25 years is the folly of tak- 
ing chances. 

Nickel] and Vanadium steel of 
unusual size are used where the 
strains are greatest. 

More Roller Bearings are used 
than in any other car of its class. 
In fact, there are only three ball 
bearings in the whole car, and 
two are in the fan. 


Unusual Tests 

Inspection in this car is carried 
to extremes. The steel we use 
is analyzed. 

The magneto is'given a radical 
test. Only two makes that I 
know will stand it. 

The gears aretested ina crush- 
ing machine of 50 tons’ capacity. 

The carburetor is doubly heat- 
ed, to deal with low-grade gaso- 
line. 








It marks the limit, I think, 


All to know that this car, 
under any condition, will justify 
the faith that men have in me. 


A Luxurious Car 


I have also learned that one’s 
pride in a car depends on appear- 
ance largely. So I give you that 
in overflowing measure. 

The wheels are large, the ton- 
neau is roomy, the car is over- 
tired. 

The body finish consists of 17 
coats.. The.upholstering is deep. 
It is made of genuine leather, 
filled with genuine hair. 

The lamps are enameled. The 
engine is nickel trimmed. 

No car can be given more class, 
style or finish than you find in 
this Reo the Fifth. 


New Center Control 


No Side Levers 


In this car we bring out our 
new center control—our cane- 
handle control. 


All the gear shifting is done 
by a slight move of this handle 
in each of four directions. 

There are no side levers, so 
the doors in front are as clear as 
the tonneau doors. 


It is My Farewell Car. 


Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals. One pedal also oper- 
ates the clutch. Ill is so easy, 
so convenient, that wives and 
daughters will operate this car. 


This arrangement permits the 
left side drive, heretofore possi- 
ble in electric cars only. The 
driver sits as he should sit; *close 
to the cars which he passes, and 
on the up side of the road. 


You will find these new features 
in no other car. 


The Wanted Size 


Reo the Fifth, in size and 
power, typifies the standard car. 
It is not too large or too small. 

The power is sufficient yet eco- 
nomical. The moderate weight 
saves tires. 

Nearly all motorists of wide ex- 
perience now favor cars of this 
size, weight and power. 

So in every respect I believe 
that Reo the Fifth marks the ut- 
most that I can accomplish. 


Ask for the Book 


Our book shows the various 
bodies. It pictures and describes 
every detail. 

Ask us now to mail it, and we 
will tell you where to see the car. 


R. M. Owen & Co. “tren fr Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines. Ontario. 


av 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 inches 
Wheels— 
34 inches 
Demountable 
Rims 


Speed 
45 Miles per 
jour 
Made with 
2 4and 5 
‘assenger 
Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. 


_— es 


















Qne Front Door Open to Show 
Center 


Control} 





Reo the Fifth 


Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 


(42) 
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Universal Dictionary 


Complete and Unabridged 


This is the greatest innovation in the history of book making. 
ce - 
Why has it never been done before ?”’ 


of everyone is: 


‘The exclamation 
Who has not 


wished for a dictionary in a more handy form when Jugging the heavy, cumbersome 


unabridged dictionary from the library, or holding it in one’s lap? 
eliminated by the printing of the complete work on India paper. 


Old Style Weight 
Edition , 13 lps. 


India Paper Weight 4 Ibs. 
Edition im 


All this is forever 
Read our offer below. 





Fifteen Books 
In One 


1. Complete Dictionary 
of English Language 

2. Modern Gazetteer of 
the Wor! 

3. Dictionary of Authors 
with Works 

4. Dictionary of Names 
in Fiction 

5. Dictionary of Foreign 
Words and Phrases 

6. Dictionary of Scrip- 
ture Proper Names 

7. Dictionary of Greek 
and Latin Names 

8. Dictionary of Abbre- 
viations 

9. Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of Biography 

10. Signs and Symbols 
sed in Printing 


11. galas 
12. — of Standard 


oreign Coins 
13. List of Amended 
ONE: Spellings 
inch thick | 14- Faulty Diction and 
How to Correct It 


2,205 pages 15. Atlas of the World. 


Weight 4 Pounds|_ _&4 Mans 





SCOMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC"? 
— TRAINING _ 


hands handsomo “Ai volume retell 


question on oe... 
cuts and many aon’ “oe Describes time 
mone saving Tells how to get resul 

pletely indexed, cl classified, ae a 8 ex, 
‘oeliden and with each 


The “esa ot Amateur Pitan 


results it brings. One owner says—**' :e books are a wonder, I am 
surprised to get such books forthe money. Couldn't afford to do with 
out them.” Introductory sets specially low yen Write at cose Sa 
further details, orsend $2 and we will send books, c 

for inspection. Balance, easy terms. (24) 


American Photo Text Book Co., 2322 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa, 
BETTER PICTURES AT. HALF. THE COS 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Correspondence-Study Dep 


offers 350 class-room courses to non-rege_ 
ident students. One may Shue do part 
: others for 


work for a Bachelor’s degre: 


STUDY == 


te. 
19th Year 

















Dees Publication Offer 


\ E will enter your order for this beaut.;ul India 

paper Dictionary, bound in full flexible leather, 
and ship for your examination, for a payment of $1.00 
on approval and $2.00 per month thereafter for seven 
months, until our Special Before Publication Price 
of $15.00 is paid. This price is strictly limited to the 
small edition now being printed, We fill orders in ro- 
tation, just as soon as the books are ready for shipment, 





Request for Examination 





The Riverside Publishing Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago 
Please ship for my examination we beter’ s Universal Dic- 
tionary, India Paper Edition, patent thumb index, bound 
in full flexible leather. If after five days’ examination I am 
entirely satisfied with the work, I will send you $1.69 as first 
payment and $2.00 per month thereafter for seven months 
until your Special Before Publication Price of $15.00 is 
paid. If not satisfactory I will notify you within five days 

and return as soon as I receive shipping instructions. 


Lit. Dig. 3-9-12. 


Name_ 














India Paper Edition ; 


WESBSTER'’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY printed 
on India paper is not yet off the press. There 
are only afew paper mills in the world equipped 
for the manufacture of India paper, and our impor- 
tationis direct from England. The complete Dic- 
tionary of 2,205 pages, bound in full flexible leather, 
makes a volume only one inch thick. It is set from 
new type. New pilates. Thousands of new words. 
This dictionary is not published by the original pub- 
lishers of Webster's dictionary, or by their succes- 
sors, but is an entirely new work. This beautiful 
India paper edition is bound in such a manner as 
may enable the reader to fold it back to back and 
hold the complete dictionary in one hand as you 
would a magazine. The illustration shows the dic- 
tionary printed on regular book paper, full leather 
binding, and the same work with the same num- 
ber of pages printed on India paper. Take your 
choice. 
In this advance offer by mail a very substantial 
saving may be had by our customers since no agent’s 
commission or dealer’s profit will be involved in the 





transaction. Mail attached coupon promptly. 





Every One Is Intereste : 
in New Books 


But many people living in small towns 
can not be served as quickly as people’ 


living in the large cities. 


is limited. We mean by good bookstores 
those who have the newest books on caleg 
the day of their publication. 


Hundreds of cultured communities in the] 
smaller towns are without good book- 
stores, but near them in the large cities 
there are good bookstores. 


by mail the latest books at the lowest 
prices. They employ men who aré) 
posted and who will be glad to give you 
information. 


such a bookstore? You will shortly be: 
buying the new Spring publicationsand you 
will want to know what to buy and where 
to send for them. There is no charge 
whatever for this service. Just address ~ 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ThejiteraryDigest | 








brary. Answers e 
ll an Gives valeane short 


quickly pays for itself in material saved, to say nothing of improved | 


U. of ¢. (Din R ensenl We 


The reason for: 
this is that the number of good bookstores 


Some of these stores issue attractive cata=| 
logs and are specially equipped to furnish? 


Why not write to us for the address of. 


cap ly aa ela iN EER ER REE ES ATS 

















